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MR. CLARK RU SSELL'S NEW NOVEL.—Now aati 8 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Crarx Russei, Author of “The Romance of Jenny 


Harlowe,” &c. 
ss The r reader is held breathless with the intense and growing interest of the narrative....... The dialogue is peculiarly brisk, vivid, antl individueal,......No more stirring tale of the sea 


c ould be wished,” — Scottish Leader. 





WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST NOV EL.- —3 ‘vols., at ¢ every “Library. 


BLIND LOVE. By Wuxte Coutts, Author of “ The Woman in White.” Second Edition, With 


a Preface by WALTER BESANT, and 36 Illustrations by A. Sesestier: 
The incidents of ‘ Blind Love’ are as sta — its situations as dramatic, as those of ‘The Woman in White’; while the greater maturity of Mr. Collins's talent is perceptible in 
its more complex character-sketches and the genuine vein of pathos that runs throughout.”---Morning Post. 
“He must be more than commonly fastidious whom the story will not please....... The plot is intricate, yet conducted with such skill as awakes a keen iutetest soon, and keeps it 
always alive.’ "—Scotsman. _ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AU THOR or “ THE CARV ‘ED CAR TOON,’ 2 Vols., syuate Sv0 0, 1: 2s., and at all Libraries, 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of leg oprpemra By Austin Crarr, Author of “A Child 


of the Menhir,” &v. 
‘Excellent work and artistic perception go hand-in-hand in this ‘Tale of Tynedale:”......Full of deep human interest.’ "—Morning Post. 


HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. i cienaiilete 8 vols., at every Library. 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Haw ey Smart, Author of ‘ Breezie perry’ &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ‘IRONMASTER,’ ’ = Crown 8vo; ), cloth extra, Bs, and at all Libraries. a 


A LAST LOVE. By Georcrs Oanet, Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” &c. ‘Translated by Apert D, 


_VANDAM, 


























‘ONE OF HENRY GREV ILLES BEST NOV ELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s., and at all Libraries, 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greviite. Translated by Atnerr D. VANDAM. 


“ A story of high artistic finish and fresh dramatic power...... The author has achieved a great success,”—Svotsman, 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL.’’—With a Frontispieve by F, Batnard, | crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold. be J. E. Muppock, Atithor 


of ‘‘A Wingless Angel.” 
‘« This narrative can fearlessly challenge comparison with any of the stirring tales of adventure that abound in our day....... Introduces the reade lie still unfe e 
of the Republic of Ecuador, of whose magnificent natural features, inhabitants, and local customs he gives many and gr aphic descriptions.” —Morninig 1 ‘Post. to the still unfamiliar region 








BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY.—Inimediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Brer Hartt, Author of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” With 


_ 60 Illustrations by Stanley L, Wood. 


HENRY MURRAY'S NEW NOV EL,—Vost 8vo, vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth; 2s. 6d. 


A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, joint-Author with CHRISTIE Morray, of “A Dengue 


Catspaw. 
“The story is full of go and incident, and is highly interesting from start to finish.’ "—Whitehall Review. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Marx Twa. With 220 Illustra- 


- med Sick aes 11 it, th ild, f i i 
he delicious satire, the marvellous wi 1e Wild, free, fantastic humour, are the colours of the tapest 1 é ‘ » that live: or : 
moment the scene : amuses.’ "Harper's Magazine. ’ pestry, while the texture is a humanity that lives in every fibro 


NEW ¥ OLU ME oF McCARTHY’ » GEORGES, _-Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 1 28, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarray, M.P., Author of “A 


History of Our Own Times,” 


3 The hook as a whole ‘may be heartily recommended to readers of history, as a most interesting account of one of the most interesting reigus in the annals of England.”—Scotsman 


Handsomely half. bound, post Svo, 2s. each. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. (Major’s Edition.) With 37 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
THE ESSAYS of ELIA, By Cuaries Lams. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. (A Translation of Britiar-Savaatn’s “ Physiologie 


ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacos Lanwoon. 
WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, NOW IN THE PRESS. 
WALFORD’S NEW WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHT- 


AGE (1890). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM (1890). 


Twenty-ninth Annual Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD'S SHILLING PEERAGE (1890). WALFORD'S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1890 
WALFORD'S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1890). WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS (1890). 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and 


HOUSE of COMMONS (1890). Royal 32mo, cloth =, gilt edges, 5s. 


Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapiiy, W. 
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HEMISTRY. — An Analytical Chemist, 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, &c., can RECEIVE a PUPIL 
into his Laboratory, where be would be thoroughly trained for the pro- 
fession’—No. 871, ACADEMY Office, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C, 











O AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 


LONG, PUBLISHERS, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
arg prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all MSs., and 
arrange terms for their FUBLICATION. Messrs. Digby & Long have also 
every convenience and ample facilities for the publicaticn of MAGAZINES. 
Editorial officers if required. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. — Mrs. TIRARD 
( 


Mies HELEN BELOE) will give, during Lent, TWO COURSES of 
LECTURES to LADIES, in the BRITISH MUSEUM, on “* THE L!FE and 
the RELIGION of ANCIENT EGYPT.”—SyHabus, &c., by letter only, from 
Mis’ C. GOLDSMID, 3, Observatory Avenue, Kensington, W. 


YPE- WRITING. -—-AUTHOR’S MSS., 
PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYING executed quickly and accurately. 
Terms, 1s, per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended, Terms mod Address F, BAILEY, 
19, Albert-equare, Stratford, E, 


Akt UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, 


One Guinea, Every Subscriber receives a set of Eight choice 
Etchings by Burgess, Holloway, Morris, Ridley, Robertson, end $I b 
besides a chance of one of the numerous valuable prizes,—The LIST will 
CLOSE MARCH 31. The work is now ready. 

112, Strand, February, 1890, FRAS. BENNOCH, Ilon, Sec. 




















FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 


ITALIAN, DANISH.—Advertiser undertakes to TEACH these Five 





ges t 4 y cor % Terms, 30s. a month, including 
postage for correspondence every day (except Sunday). or 2s. 6d. per lesson.— 
For par. iculars, ** LINGUIST,” Stanesby’s Library, 179, Sloane-street, S.W. 


USKIN’S “MODERN PAINTERS.”— 


Hand-made paper (1889, £11 Ils, Edition), 5 vols., and Index 
Volume complete, New Copy, uocut edges. The market price of this work 
is now £18. OFFERS requested.—RUSKIN’S “ STONES of VENICE,” 
hand-mads paper, last edition, New Copy, uncut edges, complete ia 3 vols., 
for £18 18s, (published price).—Address ‘‘ OMEGA,” care of Messrs, Deacon's, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





Miss GEISLER SCHUBERT and Miss 


FILLUNGER’S TWO CHAMBER CONCERTS at PRINCE’S HALL, 
on WEDNESDAY, FeBruarY 12, and WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, at 
3 o'clock, sssisted by Herr Straus (violin), Mr. Whitehouse (violoncello), 
Stells, 78, 6d., or three for one guinea ; balcony, 33.; admission, 1s.— 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., 84, New Bond-street ; Chappell & Co , 50, 
New Bond-street ; Prince’s Hall; and of Miss Geisler Schubert, 64, Addison- 
road, Kensington, and Miss Fillunger, 20, Quesnsbery-place, Queen’s-gate, 


‘IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 


ANTIQUITIES PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS in 
FEBRUARY and MARCH ; and on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST, 


Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR’ 
at the Museum, 








Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has pleasure mn 
announcing that the First Edition of 
Mr. HALL CAINE’S NEW SAGA, 


“THE BONDMAN” (3 vols.), 


has been disposed of within a week of publication, and that a Second Edition 
(now in active preparation) will be at all Libraries early next week. 

The Scotsman (first review) proclaims ‘* The Bondman” the best 
novel of modern times, and fit to rank with the most powerful fictional 
writing of the past century ; while the Scottish Leader (second review) 
is convinced that *‘ the new Saga will be heard of, not over the blazing 
logs as of old, but over the counters of the Libraries, which are the modern 


Sagaman’s delight.” 


READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


HAUNTINGS : Fantastic Stories. ;| IDLE MUSINGS: Studies in Social 





By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘“ Euphorion,” 
““The Prince of the Hundred Soups,” &c., &c. In 
1 vol , crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 





Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bzprorp Street, W.C. 





Mosaic. 


By CONDER GRAY, Author of * Wise Words and 


rons. ened &e., &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 





RITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 


SHIP FUND.—The TRUSTEES of the FUND HEREBY GIVE 
NOTICE that in the month of JULY, 1890, they will proceed to the 
ELECTION of FIVE SCHOLAKS, two in PAINTING, one in 
SCULPTURE, one in ARCHITECTURE, and one in ENGRAVING. The 
Scholarships are of the value of £50, and tenable for two years. Candid 


MiSs BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 


DORKING, has just removed to PIXHOLMF, DORKING, and has 
now space fot an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teachers, ard pays especial attention to Physical 





must be not less than seventeen nor more than twenty-three years of age 
on July 1st, 1890. Subject to this limitation of age :—The Scholarships in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving are open to all Art Students who have 
obtatned Gold Medals, Silver Medals for work done from the Life (i e., 
a Painting, a Drawing, or a Model from the Nude), or Scholarships, or 
Money Prizes of the minimum value of £15, in any Art School in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in which the study of the Nude 
Living Figure forms part of the ordinary course of study: and the Scholar- 
ship in Architecture to all Art d who have obtained Gold Medals, or 
Scholarships, or Money Prizes of the minimum value of £10 in any Art 
School in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. A list of the 
works to be submitted in examination for the respective Scholarehips, 
together with the Regulations to be observed by Competitors, can be 
obtained on application (y letter only) to the Trustees, British lostitutlon 
Scholarehip Fund, 19, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 0) 
application can be attended to unless it contains a stamped and directed 
envelope for the reply. 





By Order of the Trustees, 
January, 1890. 


RexAt ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the President and Council will procee 
to ELECT on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25TH, a TURNER ANNUITANT. 
Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £50, must be 
Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable failure of profes- 
sional Employment or other causes, 

Forms of application can be obtained, by letter addressed to the 
SECRETARY, Koyal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, They must be filled in 
and returned on or before Monday, 24th February. 

By order, 
FRED. A, EATON, Secretary. 











THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lerenzo 
di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &s., REPRODUCED in AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffiz', Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Koyal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great interest to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to come and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purch 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled ‘‘ AUTOTYPE, a Decorativeand Educational Art.’ 
Free per post to any address, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Iilustrations of the 
highest excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s ‘Great 
Seals of England’; Dr. Crookshank’s * Micro-Photographs of Bacteria” ; 
** Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8,1 ; 
** Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the Britisr 
Museum: ‘ The Palwographica! Society’s Fasciculus for 1888" ; Ilustr 
tions for the ** Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c, 


For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


UT O-G RAVUR E. 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving or 
copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A ; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLEKY. 

Estimates and particulars on application, 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 




















er gy i is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
Stempel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive terms £0 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 


References remitted to 
Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N. W. 
Rev. J. F, E. Faning, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
TERM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 207TH. 


THE SOLICITORS JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 








ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JoURNAL the following 
statement will afford some idea :— 

Current Topics.—LeEapinc ARTICLES, —RECEN? 
Decisions,—CasEs OF THE WEEK.—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy Recistrars.—Soricirors’ Cases. 
—Reviews.—New Onrpers.— GENERAL Corres 
SPONDENCE,—CourTS.—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLA- 
TION.—APPOINTMENTS AND OsiTtuARY.—SocIETIEs 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal News 


of the Week, and special attention is bestowed on 
Furnishing Early Copies of all Court Papers. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when’ 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, 1s. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered: 


from any date. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. VituERs. 





OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O. 
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TOWN SUBSCBIPTIONS 


LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the Houses of Subscribers) from 
wo Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Oost of Carriage 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 
BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 








from One Guinea per Annum. 





SALE DEPARIMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 











THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS OF No. 2, VOL. II., FOR FEBRUARY, 1890. 


THE COURT at LAMBETH, By the Rev. MORRIS FULLER, M.A. 


LAY and CLERICAL CONFERENCES,.—Conference III. ** The Position of 
the Church of England in regard to Merriages.” By A PRIVILEGED 
REPORTER. 


BAPTISM for the DEAD.—Part II. By the Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A. 

JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D., IN MEMORIAM, By ALPHA. 

ANTHONY VANDYCK, (illustrated.) By G. 8S. MacquolD. 

&KETCHES in CEYLON.—I. The Tomasha at Ratna-pura. {By the Rev. 
W. Woop, D.D. 


THE PARISH and the MANOR: Six Centuries Ago. By the Rev, 
Prebendary RANDOLPH. 


A PETRIFIED TOWN, By the Rev. H. WiLMOT-BUXTON, M.A. 
PERE LACORDAIRE, By F. HiTCHMAN, 


“THE BISHOP'S BIBLE.” Chapters XIX., XX., XXI. By D. CHRISTIE 
MURRAY and H, HERMAN, 


“SWEET CONTENT.” Chapters VI., VII. (illustrated.) By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. 

a ey LAST GALLOP”: a Short Story. By the Rev. T. HuD- 
son, M.A. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—I. The Earth asa Planet. By H. CLEMENTS. 
Sermon Outlines— Instruction on the Creed — Poetry —Sunday Evening 
Chats at the Vicarage. I1.— Biblical Questions — Correspondence — 
Keviewe—“ Useful Book” List, &c., &c. 
GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London, 





THE GLASSICAL REVIEW, 


Vol. IV. Nos,1 and2, FEBRUARY. 3s. 
Yearly Subscription (10 Numbers), 13s, 6d., post free. 
ConTENTS, 


SIEGE of PLATAEA, EV. ABBOTT. 
TABLE of AFFINITY in PLATO’S REPUBLIC. H. RICHARDS. 
EMENDATIONS inthe MEDEA, A. E. HousMAN. 
NOTES on the PHARSALIA of LUCAN, W.R, HARDIE. 
LEAF'S ILIAD. W. RIDGEWAY. 
SHUCKBURGH’S HERODOTUS, R, W. Macan. 
HOLDEN’S EDITION of PLUTARCH’S TIMOLEON. JoserH B, MAYOR, 
ELLIS’S COMMENTARY on CATULLUS, W.T.LENDRUM. 
PLOIX, LA NATURE des DIEUX. L. R. FARNELL. 
SOPHOCLES, LEXICON of LATER GREEK, A.C, ZENOS. 
SHORTER NOTICES, , 
NOTES, 
CLASSICAL EDUCATION in UNITED STATES, J. H. Wricut. 
OBITUARY— 
DR. A. W. POTTS. 
ROBERT BROWNING asa SCHOLAR. T. C. SNow. 
1INES addressed to R.B. By Lewis CAMPBELL. 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT, H. E. SAVAGE and others. 
ARCHAEOLOGY— 
KOMAN INSCRIPTIONS from SARDINIA, T. TAMPONI and 
¥F, HAVERFIELD. 
SHORTER NOTICES, 
NOTEs, 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS, 
LIST of PROGRAMMES ISSUED in GERMANY in 1869. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
INDEX to VOL. IIL. is issued with this Number. 
DAVID Nott, 279, Strand. 


Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


(THE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. A 
Popular Essay. Four Plates, By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 
“Admirably illustrate?, The subject is treated in a masterly manner 
and the book will be welcome alike to the surgeon and the general reader.’ 
Academy 
Also, by the Same Author, 


ON FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. Third Editi i 
ba nny | op, with Evgravings, 


London LONGMANS & Co., Paternoster-row. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 892.— FEBRUARY, 1890,—2s. 6d 


CONTENTS, 
IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.—II. 
HIS UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER, 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A MULTAZIM. By A MEMBER OF 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT’s COLONY. 
LADY BABY.—Conc.usion. 
OLD BOSTON, By Joun E, LocKiING. 
CHARLES MACKAY’3 LAST POEM. 
MODERN MANNISH MAIDENS. 
UNDER THE OAK, anp THE TRUE LOVER, 
By Cosmo MonK#ousE, 
WHAT I LEARNED IN IRELAND. By LExord#iLus. 
CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN POLITICS.—II. 
By KTPIO“, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW VOLUME ARROWSMITH’S 2s. SERIES. 


LAL. By Lorin Lathrop and Annie 
WAKEMAN. 


“It is a bright and original tale, having its scene in San Francisco and 
elsewhera in Americe,”—Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo, 328 pp., cloth, 6s. ; hand-made paper, 12s. 6d, 


A RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By 


KATHARINE ASHBURNER. 


F. V. WHITE & CO/’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Novels at all Circulating Libraries in Town 
and Country. 


A CRUEL WRONG. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy, 
Poe ~~ Warning ” (2s, 6d.), “Sink or Swim” (28.), 
c, 8 vols, 


AN UNRULY SPIRIT. 


By Mrs, AYLMER GOWING, Author of ‘‘ The Jewel Repu- 
tation, &c, 3 vols. 


ON THE CHILDREN. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of 
* Allerton Towers ” (2s. 6d.), &c, 3 vols. 


SYBIL ROSS'S MARRIAGE; 


The Romance of an Inexperienced Girl. 

ByF. C. PHILIPS, Author of “‘ As in a Looking Glass,” &c: 
and C, J. WILLS, Author of “‘The Pit Town Coronet,” 
&c, 1 vol., 6s. [And at all Booksellers, 


THE M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, Author of “ £100,000 versus 
rpm mg ” (2 vols.), “A Distracting Guest” (2 vols.), &c. 
3 vols. 


FOR SOMEBODY'S SAKE. 


By EDITH STEWART DREWRY, Author of “Only an 
Actress,” ‘‘On Dangerous Ground,” &c, 3 vols. 




















A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 


By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL, Author of 
‘* Spiders and Flies,” &c, 2 vols, (Immediately. 








At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


BEAUTIFUL JIM. 


(Fifth Edition.) 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 


LONG ODDS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 1 vol., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


Picture boards, 2s. 4 





VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 


By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “ Queenie,” ‘ Brown 
Eyes,” &c,, and J, MORAY BROWN, Author of “ Shikar 
Sketches,” &c, 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE HON. MRS. VEREKER. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN,” &c, Picture boards, 
2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 











** Some of the characters are, indeed, charmingly sketched,”—§S 





Feap. 4to, 368 pp., cloth, 15s. 


EVENINGS with SHAKSPERE. A 
Handbook to the Study of his Works. By L. M. GRIFFITHS, 


“ This exhaustive and pai king work will be heartily welcome as one 
of the most satisfactory Shak i di of recent times .” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“* The work ia for the most part a laborious and highly creditable com- 

plication of ascertained facts.”—Daily Graphic. 








Bristol; J. W. ARROWSMITH, 
London : S1xPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, ADAMS, KENT & Co., Ltd. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
By MADAME OCARETTE, 
Authoress of ‘My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie.” 


THE EVE of an EMPIRE'S FALL. 


Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the 
Tuileries, 


Third Edition. By Same Author. Price 6s. 
MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


London DEAN & SON, 160A, Fieet-street. 


Will be published on FEBRUARY 15TH, price SIXPENCE, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A MAGAZINE of HOME TRAINING and CULTURE. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 


Containing Papers by H. R. HAWEIS, Miss OcTAVIA HILL, 
OscAR BROWNING, Dr, J. E. TAYLOR, &. 








THE COST OF A LIE. 


by Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, Picture boards, 2s, ; cloth, 
2s, 6d. 


LANDING A PRIZE. 


By Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD, 1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A YOUNG GIRL'S LIFE. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PERIL OF RICHARD 
PARDON. 


By B. L. FARJEON, In paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 


By F. C. PHILIPS, Author of ‘‘ As in a Looking Glass,” &c, 
In paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. 


A New and Original Novel. 
By FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” &c, In picture boards, 2s, ; cloth (Library Edition), 
2s. 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


° LIST. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents FoR FEBRUARY, 1890: 


I, ALAS! By RuHopA BrovGuTon. Author of 
** Nancy,’ &c. Part I. Core, V.- I. 

Il. “DONEC ASPIRET DIE 3, ET INCLINENTUR 
UMBRAE.” 

III, HORACE WALPOLW®’S LETTERS. 

IV. A VIRGINIA POOR HOUSE. 

V. * CAMELOT NOON.” 

Vi. * | 5 gealeeataaaie to ENGLISH 


NOVELI ‘ 
VII. VALE PLAOE, PONT STREET. 
VIII. MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 
‘IX. STAGE FRIGHT. 
X. PEARL-POWDER, By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of * Ought We to Visit her?” &c. 


Chaps. VI.-XI. 


NEW WORKS, — 
THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Introcuction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE, In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 30s. 

“These letters possess a powerful fascination, which 
increases as we read, and which seems to be mainly 
owing to the fact that they enable us to watch closely, 
and almost day by day, the thoughts and feelings of one 
of the great leaders and one «f the principal feminine 
participators in a series of deeply ioteresting political 
transactiors, and thus imvart the very throb of life to 
the history of the period.’’—Scotsman, 


THE FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 
OATHERINE OHARLOTTE LADY JAOKSON, 
Author of “ Oid Paris,” &c, 
8vo, with portraits, 24s, 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 
i CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of “ Letters 
from Orete.” In demy 8vo, 14s. 


_‘‘ As Mr. Edwardes is master of a fluent and graceful 
literary style, and the knack, so rare among 
Britons, of putting himself on easy terms with bis sur- 
roundings, whatever they may be. it follows that bis 
books are both instructive and amusing. This 
may certainly be affirmed of his present volume. 

Scottish Leader. 





In 2 vols., large crown 





NEW NOVELS. 
‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A OHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 


By E. WERNER, 
Author of * No Surrender,” &c, 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 





~ By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURK.” 
SUSPENSE. By H. 8S. Merriman, 


ames of “* Young Mistley,” &c. In 3 vo's,, crown 
vO. 





NOW READY. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 
COTTERELL. In3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“*Undeniably charmiog. Few authors would venture 
on an idyll in three volumes. Fewer still possess the 
grace of fancy, delicacy of touch, and also the worldly 
wisdom to render such a venture successful. The 
writer comes with flying colours out of this diflicult 
ordeal, and only at the end of the story dors the idea 
suggest itself that its chief merit consists in the spell 
exercised by an original and picturesque manner.” 
Morning Post. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 
A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ The Chilcotes,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crowa 8vo. 

“It is brightly written, often with noticeable verve, 
and is one of the very few three-volume novels that 
are not much too long. It is in a word, a delightful 
story and one of exceptional promise.”— Academy. 


Ricuarp Bantisy & Son, New Burli n Street, 
‘Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For FEBRUARY, 


THE PORTUGUESE in EAST AFRICA. By DANreL J, RANKIN. 

ONE VIEW of the QUESTION. By RuUDYARD KIPLING, 

LAND PURCHASE in IKELAND. By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 

MR. LABOUCHERE: the Democrat. By W. H. MALLOCK. 

WAS IT A CRIME? By AMELIE Rives CHANDLER, 

THE CITY of the CREED. By J. THEODORE BenT, 

ART TEACHING and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By LApY DILKE, 

ENGLISH and AMERICANS. By WM. MORTON FULLERTON, 

RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS.—V. By E. B, LANIN, 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. By MARION HEPWORTH DiIxoN, 

THE SWAZILAND QUESTION, (With Map.) By Sic PERCULES 
ROBINSON, (1.C.M.G. 

MR, GLADSTONE on GERMAN LITERATURE, By KARL BLIND, 


OXFORD TUTORS and their PROFESSORIAL CRITIC. By W. L* 
COURTNEY. 





The MARRIAGES of the BOURBONS. 


By Capt. the Hon. D. A. BINGHAM. With Illus- 
trations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


“Capt. Bingham has missed nothing that is pic- 
turesque or romantic in the history of France from the 
accession of Henri Quatre on the extinction of the 
House of Valois...... We should do Uapt. Bingham 
injustice if we said that his pages are full of lively 
gossip. for he has not only stusied and cempared the 
chroniclers and bistorians, but examined masses of 
manuscript hidden away in archives. Treating his 
subjects in the picturesque style of Michelet, he has 
aimed at making a thoroughly readable book.”— Times. 





ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. 


By H. LE ROUX and J. GARNIER Translated 
from the French by A. P. MORTON. With 233 
Illustrations. Crown 4to, 16s. 


** MM, Roux and Garnier are to bs congratulated 
upon having produced a thoroughly interesting book, 

t. A. P. Morton, who translated the work from the 
French, has performed his task right well, so that we 
have here that rarity, a work in which the spirit and 
style of the authors do not suffer in the translation. 
Add to these attractions the addition of 233 illustrations, 
and the good all-round attributes of the book will be 
conc'usively proved.”’— Vanity Fuir. 


THE VICTORIES of the BRITISH 


ARMY in the PENINSULA and the SOUTH of | 


FRANCE, from 1808 to 1814. An Epitome of 
Napier’s ‘* History of the Peninsular War’ and 
Gurwood’s ** Collection of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Dispatches.” By ROBERT O’BYRNE, F.R.G:S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘“* Napier’s and Gurwood’s are both long books, and it 
is better that lads should read an epitome of the most 
stirring deeds they commemorate than remain ignorant 
of them altogether. It must also be said that Mr. 
Byrne has kept as closely as possible to the very words 
of bis authors —to the stately glowing periods of Napier, 
and the clear, conciee sentences of the Duke, so like the 
man bimself, containing everything that was necessary, 
nothing that was superfluous.”’— World. 





ON ACTIVE SERVICE. Illustrated 


in Oolours. By W. W. LLOYD, (late 24th 
Regiment). Oblong 4to, 5s. 


***On Activo Service’ is a charming representation 
in excellent coloured illustrations of the life of ‘Tommy 
Atkios at home and abroad. Army men and their 
friends will be delighted with this book.” 

Halt Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE’ WORLD and the CLOISTER. 


By OSWALD JOHN SIMON, 2 -vols., crown Svo. 


‘*This novel has three excellent and somswhat ut- 
common attributes: it is earnest, sincere, and 
intellectual. ‘Lhe author has somethiog to say, and 
says it well......The book claims and commands careful 
consideration......is a thoughtful and clever —, if 

ife. 








DEAD STRIPES. By J. Carmichael. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“Here are materials for an intoresting and exciting 
narrative, and the author has turned them to admirable 
account. The charactersare natural, and the narrative 
moves with commendable briskness.” : 

Manchester Examiner, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, Lonpon. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
By WILLIAM BLAOK, Author of “A Princess 
of Thule,” **In Far Lochaber,” ** A Daughter of 
Hetb,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

** A remarkably easy book to read..,.The author’s touch has been light 


all through this long story; but seldom more bright, amusing, pathetic, 
hamerous, and tender."—Saturday Review. 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 


Middlesex. B. R, D. BLACKMORE, Author of 
* Lorna Doone,” * Ciara Vaughan.” ‘*Sprivg- 
haven,” * Cripps the Carrier,’ &c, Third Edition. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

*** Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of 
sentiment, thoroughly wholesome and jlessiog. The book is rather long 
for the taste of the moment ; but it is well supplied with varicd and exciting 
incidents, and few recent novels have muintained so high a standard of 
excellence throughout,”—Athinweum. 


DUCHESS FRANCES: A Novel. By 
SARAH TYTLER. Author of ‘*Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,” “Saint Muogo’s City,” * Lady Bell,” 
&c. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


IN SATAN’S BONDS: a STORY of 
LOVE and CRIME. By FREDERICK EAST- 
WOOD, Author of * The Chronicle of Sir Harry 
Earisleigh, Bart.,” “‘Calumny,” &c. 2 vols., crown 
8vO, 21s. 





Important Works at all Inbraries. 
OUR RECENT ACTORS ; being Re- 


collections, Critical, and in many cases Persopal, of 
Jate Distinguished Performe:rs of both Sexes, 
With some Incident»l Notices ot Living Actors. 
By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“Dr. Marston’s memoirs of ‘Recent Actors’ may be rccommended as 
excellent reading....Scholar'y, but thoroughly interesting, impariial avd 
wholly genial,”— World, 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 
FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar 
of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liver- 
pool, Author of “‘ Godliness and Manliness,” **True 
Religion,” &c.; slso Editor of Bishop Fraser’s 
Sermons. Fourth Edition. 1 vol., demy vo, 
illustrated, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

**Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume 
which casts a flood of light on every phase of Dr. Fraser's career in 

Laueashire..,, This fascinating biography.”—Standard. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR BOOK. By 


A. J.R. TROENDELL, C.M.G..« f the Inner Temple. 
With Introduction by Professor SEELEY. Crown 
8vo, 750 pages, cloth, 63. 
“It is a valuable work of reference that deals fully with our trans-oceanic 
realm.”—Daily Telegraph, 


JOURNAL of HMS. ENTERPRISE 


on the EXPEDITION ia SEARCH of SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN’S SHIPS by BEARING STRAIT, 
1830-55. By Captain RIUHARD COLLINSON, 
C.B.,8.N., Commander of the Expedition. Witha 
Memoir of his other Services, Edited by his 
Brother, Major-General T. B. COLLINSON, B.E. 
Dewy 8vo, with 6 Maps, Portrait, &c., cloth, 14s. 


NEAR and FAR: an Angler’s Sketches 
of Home Sport and C: lonial Lite. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR, Author of ** Waterside Sketches,” &c., 
Angling Editor of the Fi-ld. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Small post svo, bua: ds, 2s. 
“The home and colonial eketches of sport ere perfect of (heir kind, 
infecting even the unsporting resde: with the breathless intcrest and 
excitement of the rod and rifle."—Zruth. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY, Price 3s. 6d. 


HOW | FOUND LIVINGSTONE ; 


INCLUDING 


Travels, Adventures and Discoveries in Central Africa 


AXD 
Four Moxths’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 
By H. M. STANLEY, 
Author of * Throush the Dark Continent,” &c, 
With numercus Maps and Lilustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d., and 3s, 6d. 


London: SAMpson Low, Marston, SEALLE, 
AND Rivineton (LIMITED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1890. 
No. 927, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dc., may be addressed to the Pustisuer, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 
THREE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


“Tae Sroxy or THE Nations.”—Zarly 
Britain. By Alfred J. Church. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Ancient Laws of Wales. By the late 
Hubert Lewis. Edited by J. E. Lloyd. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Oourt Life under the Plantagenets. Reign of 
Henry the Second. By Hubert Hall. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Tue title of the new volume in the ‘ Story 
of the Nations” series may perhaps lead to 
some controversy among those who do not 
specially ‘‘glory in the name of Briton.” 
Prof. Church includes in his history of Early 
Britain the whole period between the first 
visits of the foreign travellers and merchants 
to our shores and the close of the “‘ story of 
Early England” at the Battle of Hastings. 
The Norman conqueror, as the author points 
out, could not prevent England from remain- 
ing England still; the only question is as to 
when that name should be first applied. It 
is clear that the country could not be so 
called before the arrival of the three tribes 
in the middle of the fifth century. It is not 
so plain that the ancient name ought to be 
used after that date. The author may be 
right in his practical solution of the difficulty, 
but some of the arguments by which the 
decision is supported appear to be of doubt- 
ful weight. This island, we are told, ‘to 
the writers and readers of Latin was always 
Britannia, and it is still formally known as 
Britain to the rest of the world.” 

A pleasant modern fashion has been followed 
in providing a copious supply of illustrations. 
The culture of the prehistoric ages is indicated 
by pictures of neolithic knives and axes, and 
that of the Bronze Age by figures of shields 
and helmets of ‘‘late Celtic work.” The 
history of the Roman province is explained 
by a great number of illustrations taken from 
coins, and drawings cf buildings, altars, and 
pavements. The ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” and Danish 
periods supply us with representations of 
churches, furniture, and jewels, and spirited 
drawings of ships of war. Other interesting 
illustrations are taken from a MS. Life of 
St. Dunstan, the Bayeux Tapestry, and similar 
early originals. 

The work appears to be mainly based on 
the treatises of Lappenberg and Sharon Turner; 
but it has been brought up to a more modern 
standard by reference to the histories of 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. J. R. Green, and the 
latest biographical collections. The pic- 
turesque and interesting account of Hadrian’s 
Wall rests on the authority of Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce. Some of the traditions, for 








which but slight weight is claimed, seem to 
be taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth; and 
for one or two of the incidents we are told 
that there is no other authority than that of 
the ‘* Pseudo-Ingulphus.” It is somewhat 
disquieting to read that, though the charters 
given in the ‘‘ Description of Croyland Abbey ” 
are unquestionably forgeries, yet the ‘‘ narra- 
tive, which embodies genuine records and 
traditions, need not therefore be wholly dis- 
credited.’”? The same kind of argument was 
at one time used as an excuse for reprinting 


- | the absurd fabrications of ‘‘ Richard of Ciren- 


cester,” or those, as it was more gently put, 
“of the scholar who were the mask of 
Richard.” 

The historical portion of the work appears 
to be accurate in the main, though there are 
several bad misprints which require correction 
in any later edition. The name of “ Dr. 
Lappenburg”’ should be restored to its proper 
spelling, the ‘‘Sagambri” should appear as 
‘‘Sigambri,” and the quatrain attributed to 
Canute ought to be thoroughly revised. In 
the passage quoted from Tacitus as to the 
physical appearance of the Britons, it seems 
doubtful whether the historian intended to 
say that the Silures were of a dark rather 
then a high-coloured complexion, and he 
certainly appears to connect the red-haired 
and large-limbed tribes with the Germans, 
and not with the Gauls. With respect to 
some of the personal names, it may be 
observed that Lappenberg is now supposed 
to have gone too far in accepting the Welsh 
‘“‘Caradoc”’ and ‘‘ Caswallon ” as equivalents 
for the more familiar, though still inaccurate, 
‘* Caractacus ’”’ and ‘‘ Cassivellaunus.”’ 

Some of the more difficult problems of our 
history are treated with judgment and ac- 
curacy. The author is clear that there was 
no such continuity of Roman institutions in 
this country as may readily be traced in 
France or Italy, though it is not uncommon 
to find assumptions made which would deprive 
our English ancestors of originality in every 
department of social life. As to the fate of 
the conquered Britons, we are referred to the 
gloomy picture of the fugitives in the Victoria 
Cave, the credit of which should be given to 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins; and we ere told that 
over the greater part of the country the Jan- 
guage was absolutely changed, and that with 
the British language the Jaws and the religion 
of the conquered people disappeared. Perhaps 
we may fairly take the battle of Deorham in 
the year 577 as marking the termination of 
the wars of massacre, and the beginning of a 
milder system of enforcing service and tribute. 
During the earlier period we may credit the 
English, in the words of a learned historian, 
with having turned out their enemies ‘as 
completely as it has ever been found possible 
for invaders to do.” 

Mr. Lewis must have written his book on 
the old Welsh laws under the influence of a 
very different theory. He sought to find a 
Welsh origin for most of our early institutions, 
the manor both in name and form being a 
legacy from pre-Saxon times, and some classes 
of copyhold tenants being the conquered 
remnants of pre-Celtic tribes; the hundred, 
instead of being borrowed from the Frankish 
kings, appearing asa plain Welsh cantred ; and 
the prototypes of all our ancient tenures being 
found in the townships surveyed in the Record 








of Cernarvon. Like some of the other systems 
based on the theory of continuity, his doctrine 
requires us to see in the Angles and Saxons a 
set of harmless drudges whose presence hardly 
disturbed the free play of a single institution. 
Yet even the bards are against him. “Of all 
the Lloegrians who did not become Saxon 
there remain none, except those who inhabit 
Cornwall and the Cornmote of Carnoban ” ; 
and it was the prince of the bards who pro- 
phesied of his countrymen that ‘their land 
they will lose, except wild Wales.” 

The progress of the work was unfortunately 
interrupted by the autbor’s lamented death ; 
and it is fair to suppose that, if he had lived, 
the work would have been brought up to date, 
and some of bis untenable views, which only 
a few years ago were widely accepted, would 
doubtless have been modified or abandoned. 
The necessary corrections are, however, judi- 
ciously supp'ied in several instances by a 
careful editor, who indicates some distrust of 
the philological part of the argument, and 
hints that the close parallelism of Welsh and 
English institutions may be explained other- 
wise than by a theory that it was due to 
direct borrowing. 

Mr. Lewis did not pretend to a scientific 
grasp of Celtic philology, and he is much too 
sweeping in his derivation of our eastern 
place-names from the Old-Welsh. It would, 
however, be a most useful development of the 
plan adopted by him if some one were to 
search out the Celtic place-names in Yorkshire 
and Northumberland, or, still better, in Devon 
and Somerset, sfter the methods used by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in his exposition of the 
place-names of Galloway. The science of 
Toponomastique is growing, but it is still in 
its infancy. 

It should not be forgotten, although the 
doctrine of Roman or Welsh survivals in our 
laws be rejected, that the firet part of Mr. 
Lewis’s book contains a learned and useful 
analysis of the Record of Carnarvon, and of 
the three local codes which represent the 
ancient Welsh legislation of the tenth cen- 
tury. This summary will be the more valued 
because the fine volumes of Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of Wales, edited by Mr. Aneurin 
Owen, under the direction of the Record Com- 
mis-ioners, are now very difficult to procure. 


Mr. Hubert Hall repeats with much success 
an experiment which he first applied to the 
society of the Elizabethan age. Under the 
form of a short novel, based in every detail 
upon historical facts, he draws a picture of 
life at the court of Henry II. for the benefit 
of readers who are unable or unwilling to 
study the history of their country unless it 
be tinged with romance. The author admits 
that he has depicted no scenes of love or 
chivalry, and that the jester and the knight- 
errant are alike excluded from view, though 
there was a stropg temptation to bring in 
some of the exploits of Earl Hugo, and to 
touch upon the tragedy of Fair Rosamond. 
He remarks, however, that the court of Henry 
would seem to have been ‘‘ almost Oriental in 
its complete exclusion of female influences,” 
and that the plan of the work has compelled 
him to reproduce only such features of cour’ 
life ‘‘as were actuaily recorded by contem«. 
porary chroniclers and essayists.”’ 

The reader will not complain when he finds 
himself introduced into the company of the 
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witty Walter Map and the learned John of | xvi. 80, Benvenuto says: ‘‘ad confirmandum 


Salisbury. The quaint lessons of leechcraft 
are expounded by Master Necham, and the 
great Glanville himself condescends to explain 
the legal difficulties connected with the use 
of the ordeal. The Dialogue of the Exchequer 
supplies the material for a minute account of 
the royal revenues ; and the friendly lord of 
a manor explains to the hero or principal 
personage the customs of the common fields 
and the domestic economy of the lordship. 
A visit to Oxford in the king’s train gives an 
opportunity of describing the great council 
for the settlement of Ireland, of which Prince 
John was constituted ‘‘ king, or rather lord,” 
of the newly conquered territories. The 
business of the Curia Regis and the practice 
on appeals to Rome in ecclesiastical matters 
are fully illustrated by the true story of a 
long and unfortunate litigation, leading to the 
conclusion that it would be better to have 
swift injustice than to lose by long delays 
— than could be gained by due process of 
aw. 

The illustrations are admirable. Among 
the coloured plates (reproduced in facsimile 
by Mr. R. Nevill) one should especially 
call attention to the illuminations of a 
Plantagenet king hunting, and of the 
Passion of St. Alban from the Cottonian 
MSS., and those of the king at mass and at 
dinner from the Abbreviatio of Domesday. 
Among the representations of actual docu- 
ments we should notice the Jewish bond or 
‘‘ starr,”’ being an acknowledgment or acquit- 
tance by a creditor on payment of adebt; and 
a reduced copy of the Bull of Pope Alexander 
1II., given on the occasion of the appeal to 
Rome already mentioned. Of the minor 
figures, which cover most of the details of 
private Jife, we may mention the portraits of 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester, and the carica- 
ture of ‘Aaron, son of the Devil,” the 
sketches of the baker at work and on his way 
to the pillory, the picture of an ecclesiastical 
council (drawn by Matthew Paris), and the 
remarkable figures of the foot-soldiers from 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

Cartes Exron. 








Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante. Chietly 
based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da 
Imola. By the Hon. William Warren 
Vernon. With an Introduction by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Tue author of these volumes has already 
established a claim to the gratitude of all 
Dante students by placing within their reach 
the important Latin commentary of Benvenuto 
da Imola, of which a handsome edition, printed 
at his expense, appeared a couple of years ago 
under the editorship of Sir James Lacaita. 
Before the publication of this edition the 
generality of Dante students had to content 
themselves, for the most part, with the 
so-called Italian “ translation ” of Tamburini. 
The gross incapacity and absolute untrust- 
worthiness of this ‘‘ traditore’”’ were pitilessly 
exposed by Mr. C. E. Norton in a paper 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly some thirty 
years ago. A couple of instances will suffice 
to indicate the nature of Tamburini’s “ trans- 
lation,” and to show how pressing was the 
need for a faithful reproduction of the original 
Latin text. In his commentary upon Pury. 





propositum occurrit mihi res jocosa.” This 
is rendered by Tamburini: ‘‘a maggiore con- 
ferma referirs un fatto a me accaduto’’! 
Again, on Purg. xiv. 112, Benvenuto notes : 
“‘Tempore istius Guidonis, quando aliquis vir 
nobilis et honorabilis applicabat ad terram, 
magna contentio erat inter multos nobiles de 
Bretinorio, in cujus domum ille talis forensis 
deberet declinare” (i.e., when any illustrious 
stranger arrived in Brettinoro, the nobles of 
the place used to contend as to who should 
have the honour of entertaining him). 


Out of this remark Tamburini extracts the 
information that 


‘‘al tempo di Guido in Brettinoro anche i 
nobili aravano le terre; ma insorsero discordie 
fra essi, e sparve la innocenza di vita,” &c. 

It is apparent, therefore, that Mr. Vernon has 
rendered an important service, not only to 
letters in general, but also to the memory of 
Benvenuto himself, whose literary reputation 
was in danger of being seriously compromised 
by the unblushing falsifications of Tamburioi 

In the present volumes, which are addressed 
not so much to the professed student as to 
the more or less unlearned reader, Mr. Vernon 
has drawn largely upon Benvenuto, adopting 
his division of the several cantos, aud giving 
in English the general purport of a large 
portion of his commentary. The method 
adopted in these ‘‘ Readings” is an excellent 
one. Mr. Vernon gives a general introduc- 
tion to each canto; and then, taking a few 
lines at a time of the Italian text, he trans- 
lates or paraphrases them, and adds a running 
commentary, supplementing it by such further 
notes as may be necessary for the elucidation 
of difficulties. The complete text of the 
Purgatorio is in this manner presented to the 
reader, who is thus enabled (as Dean Church 
says in his preface), ‘‘to keep in mind the 
thread, the steps, and the connexions of the 
poem,” and to grasp it as a whole, without 
fear of losing himself in a wilderness of notes 
aud illustrations. 

Mr. Vernon has done wisely in choosing the 
Purgatorio as the first instalment of his work 
—we gather that similar ‘‘ Readings ”’ on the 
Inferno are already in preparation—for to 
those beginning the study of Dante, to quote 
Dean Church once more, the Purgatorio is 
likely to be more attractive than the other 
two portions of the poem as being more 
human : 


“Here the poet finds companions who are 
neither below him, nor hopelessly estranged 
from him, as in the Inferno, nor far above him, 
as in the Paradiso: they are still almost 
creatures of flesh and blood, certainly human 
characters, capable of effort, pain, and self- 
command.” 
We may add that in the Purgatorio we are 
attracted aleo by the ecenery and surround- 
ings. Instead of being confounded by the 
horrors and gloom of the Jnferno, or bewildered 
by the almost dazzling radiance of the heavenly 
spheres, we find ourselves here in the presence 
of the beauties of nature and of art, in a 
world where music and poetry, painting and 
sculpture, still charm the ear and eye, and 
where the heart is gladdened amid flowers, 
trees, and streams, by the light of the sun and 
of the stars. 

In addition to the commentary of Benvenuto, 
which forms the groundwork of his book, Mr. 


' Vernon has made liberal use of other old com- 
mentaries as well as of the labours of recent 
translators and commentators,* especially of 
those of Scartazzini, whose text he has 
for the most part adopted.t The notes 
contain plentiful illustrations drawn from 
Dante’s other writings, from Brunetto Latino 
(whose name appears throughout under the 
popular but incorrect form Latini), from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Boéthius, &c., and from the 
classics. Quotations from Latin authors are, 
as a rule, given in English; it is a pity that 
an exception has been made, for no apparent 
reason, in the case of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
One not very appropriate extract from Ben- 
venuto, which it was hardly worth while 
transplanting into these pages, appears also 
in the “ obscurity of the original.” 

The translation (or paraphrase, as it often 
is) of the Italian text is generally faithful and 
lucid. Mr. Vernon has a tendency to be 
needlessly free in his version (as is also fre- 
quently the case with his rendering of Ben- 
venuto) with the result that he occasionally 
misrepresents his author—e.g., ‘‘ le vive travi ” 
( Purg.xxx. 85) is translated ‘‘ leafless trees ””— 
a rendering which introduces a wrong concep- 
tion, and is also peculiarly inappropriate since 
the trees in question are pines. Again at 
Purg. iv. 104, Dante speaks of people ‘‘ che 
si stavano all’ ombra.” Mr. Vernon describes 
them in his translation as ‘‘ lying down,” and 
in his notes as “ sitting,” thus losing the point 
of the contrast between them and Belacqus, 
who, more lazy than them all, is represented 
as sitting, while they stand. In one or two 
instances the English version is inconsistent 
with the reading printed in the text—e.g., at 
Purg. xxiii. 56, ‘non minor doglia” stands 
in the text, while “minor la doglia” is 
rendered in the translation. At Purg. xxviii. 
68, Mr. Vernon reads ¢raendo, but renders 
dritta in the previous line ‘ upright,” which 
practically necessitates the reading trattando. 

We notice thst Mr. Vernon has sometimes 
failed to catch Benvenuto’s meaning. For 
instance, in a remark on Purg. xvii. 3, Ben- 
venuto says: ‘“‘ Hic nota quod talpam videre 
videtur ostendi dupliciter” (¢.¢., note that it 
seems to be proved in two ways that the mole 
can see). This is translated: ‘‘Take note 
that the mole appearing to see is shown in a 
double manner,” which turns the rest of 
Benvenuto’s sentence into nonsense. A mie- 
reading of Benvenuto seems also to be 
responsible for the statement (vol. ii., p. 71) 
that ‘‘ Midas, king of Lydia, tied the famous 
Gordian knot.” It was Gordius, the father 
of Midas, who tied the knot, as Benvenuto 
correctly states. 

Mr. Vernon is not always happy in his 
notes. For instance, we are told that “‘ stelo” 
(Purg. viii. 87) is used ia the sense of “the 
felloe of a wheel,” which would make Dante 
imply that a wheel revolves more rapidly at 
its centre than at its circumference, whereas, 
of course, the exact reverse is intended ; the 
word is rightly rendered ‘‘ axle” in the trans- 
lation. ‘‘ Faleare” (Purg. xviii. 94) repre- 
sents not ‘‘the motion of the outer fore-leg of 





* The admirable little work of Perez, I sette 
Cerchi del ‘* Purgatorio,’ appears to be unknown to 
Mr. Vernon. 

t Perhaps the most important exception is at 
Purg. ix. 1, where Scartazzini’s unauthorised read- 
ing “‘ Titan,’ is rightly rejected. 
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a horse in going round a circle,” but simply 
the curving (into the shape of a “‘sickle”’) of 
the fore-leg of a high-stepping horse. Again, 
it is hardly correct to describe Mount Helicon 
as ‘a spur of Mount Parnassus,” nor is 
it easy to conceive that Dante ‘takes 
Helicon as the fountain of the Muses,” as is 
stated in the note on Purg. xxix. 40. On 
p- 248 of vol. ii Mr. Vernon speaks of 
Gerault de Berneil as ‘the French poet,” by 
way of distinguishing him from the Provencal 
Arnaut Daniel. Both were Provencal poets, 
Gerault being known as the “ Master of the 
Troubadeurs”—a title which Dante, who 
considered him inferior to Arnaut, takes the 
opportunity of contesting (Purg. xxvi. 119).* 
A more serious blunder occurs on p. 376 of 
vol. i., where ‘‘ Ganellone,” the ‘‘Guenes qui 
la traisun fist” of the Chanson de Roland, who 
was responsible for the destruction of Char- 
lemagne’s rear-guard at Roncesvalles and for 
the death of Roland, figures as a thirteenth- 
century Italian among the nobles of Faenza! 

We may remark that Mr. Vernon’s infor- 
mation is not quite “up to date” in one 
instance, for he does not appear to be aware 
of the late Signor Banchi’s discovery with 
regard to Pia de’ Tolomei (see AcapEmy, 
June 19, 1886), who is proved to have 
been still alive in 1318, thus rendering im- 
possib'e the suggestion of the commentators 
that she is ‘‘la Pia” of Purg. v. 133. 

The book is unfortunately disfigured by an 
unusually large number of misprints—a con- 
siderable proportion of which occur in the Italian 
text. The climax in this respect is perhaps 
reached on p. 293 of vol. i., where the print- 
ing, or rather misprinting, of five lines of 
Greek from the Odyssey may be said to 
eclipse even the performances of the daily 
papers on the occasion when a certain 
enlightened lord mayor delivered himself of 
a Greek quotation in a Mansion House 
speech. Nor are misprints the only evidences 
of carelessness in the book. Mr. Vernon has 
sinned especially in the matter of inaccurate 
quotation; in several instances one or more 
words have been left out, and in one case (in 
an extract from the COonvito on p. 383 of 
vol. ii.) a whole line is missing. On p. 448 
of vol. ii. a well-known line from Milton is 
misquoted ; and we have detected more or less 
serious errors or omissions in quotations from 
Vasari (p. 272 of vol. i.), Pietro di Dante 
(p. 330 of vol. ii.), and Benvenuto himself 
(p. 215 of vol. ii., where a saying of Themis- 
tius is attributed to Themistocles). 

Mr. Vernon’s English, too, in many places 
needs revision. We should hardly have ex- 
pected here to meet with such slip-shod 
expressions as: ‘‘each among whom I am,” 
“like a battalion wheels round,’’ and s0 
forth, which are by no means uncommon, nor 
with such a clumsily constructed sentence as 





* Benvenuto has a quaint note, apropos of Arnaut 
Daniel and the difficulty and unattractiveness of 
the Provencal language, to the effect that Virgil’s 
saying of Ennius: ‘‘ Lego aurum in_stercore 
Ennii,”” might have been applied by Dante to 
Arnaut. It certainly might; and, if the words be 
taken in their most literal sense, much more appro- 
priately, as far as Arnaut is concerned, than Ben- 
venuto probablysuspected. Itis somewhat difficult 
to discover the grounds for Dante’s preference of 
Arnaut, for such of his poems as have come down 
to us are remarkable rather for their obscurity or 
their “‘ lubricity ” than for any other quality. 





appears on p. 148 of vol. ii. in the paraphrase 
of a passage from Benvenuto. 

These numerous blemishes, to which we 
have felt it worth while to draw attention in 
some detail, detract seriously from the value of 
what is in other respects an excellent book ; 
for the plan of the work is well conceived, 
and for the most part well carried out. Ifa 
new edition should be called for, which we 
hope may soon be the case—since in spite of 
its shortcomings the book deserves to be 
popular — Mr. Vernon would do well to 
subject it to a careful revision. We ma 
suggest that it would be an improvement if 
in a future edition a sharper line were drawn 
between the commentary and the notes, the 
latter being strictly relegated to the foot of 
the page, instead of, as now, being sometimes 
incorporated with the commentary and some- 
times separated from it. 

Dean Church’s valuable introduction, from 
which we have quoted more than once, con- 
tains an interesting criticism of Benvenuto’s 
commentary and of the qualifications of the 
old Bolognese professor for his task. The work, 
which is perhaps the most important though 
not the earliest commentary we possess, con- 
sists of a complete set of lectures on the 
Divina Oommedia delivered in Latin before the 
University of Bologna towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. Benvenuto, who was a 
friend of Petrarca and Boccaccio and a famous 
scholar in his day, if he does not enter very 
deeply into the spirit of his author, is, as 
Dean Church points out, very instructive, and 
tells us a great many things we should not 
otherwise have known. 

We ought to mention that Mr. Vernon’s 
volumes are provided with an excellent index, 
which adds considerably to the usefulness of 
the work. Nor should we omit to thank Mr. 
Vernon for perhaps the most satisfactory re- 
production yet published of the sketch made 
by Baron Kirkup from the so-called Giotto 
portrait of Dante in the Bargello, before it 
was retouched and spoiled by the painter 
Marini. 

Pacer Toynsee. 








English Idyls. By P. H. Emerson. 
son Low.) 


Or Mr. Emerson’s former books, the letter- 
press was a secondary, the photographs, clear 
and artistic, were the most important part. 
In his Hnglish (why not East Anglian ?) dys, 
he photographs wholly with the pen. 

For him the change is risky. His photo- 
graphs were unique, whereas among the 
ever-growing crowd of word-painters he may, 
in this hurrying age, get lost sight of. The 
gain is for readers who have insight, who can 
discern the pathetic behind the commonplace. 
Without photographs Mr. Emerson has freer 
scope, and can tell us more fully all he has 
learned and seen while living on the Suffolk 
sea-board. His subjects are what he might 
meet every day and everywhere—a fisherman 
and his granddaughter, a gang of water- 
poachers, a mysterious half wizard, half 
wherrymar ; and his art is in artlessly, yet 
exactly, describing them and their surround- 
ings. No thrilling tales of mystery, no deeds 
of heroic daring, no fearful catastrophes so 
told as to make the flesh creep; yet sorrow 
enough and pathos enough, the pathos of 


(Samp- 





lives a great part of which is lived face to 
face with death. Take ‘‘ The Silver Cloud”’; 
it is one of the most wonderful bits ever 
written of what I may call eerie common- 
place. A countryman shipped as a capstan- 
man to look after his shipwrecked brother. 
When a gull, drowned in the nets, is thrown 
on deck, 


‘‘he reverently turned the dead bird over, 
smoothing its draggled feathers. Then, shaking 
his head, he muttered sadly, ‘Noa, noa! ’taint 
George; ‘taint owd George.’ ‘Damn yew, 
matey, what are yew doing thar? Get on with 
yer work,’ roared the master. ‘Ay, ay! 
master, that’s all werry well, but I come to 
look arter my brother as was drownded in the 
Janewary gale, for he say to me afore he went 
fishin’ on his last woyage—‘‘ Jack,” he say, 
‘* when I’ll die, I’ll be an owd gannet, and if I 
heave round you'll heave me a herrin’, won’t 
you?” ‘George,’ I say, ‘how shall I know 
yew ro with the other gannets?” and he 
say, ‘‘I’ll hev a pair o’ black armsleeves, so 
you'll know me.” But that there aint got no 
black armsleeves. But I’m bound to see owd 
George this voyage.’ ”’ 

Then, when the herrings are safely stowed 
and the fishermen are noisily breakfasting 
below, ‘‘ comes the cry ‘man overboard,’ and 
the excited wheelman points to a speck round 
which the gulls wheel and scream—the 
countryman had found his brother.” This is 
a perfect bit of work. To do it Mr. Emerson 
must have lived among his East Anglians, as 
Mr. Grant Allen has among his Dorset folk. 
“The Yarn of the January Gale,” again, is 
thoroughly natural—just what young Copper- 
field may have listened to as he lived in 
Peggotty’s cottage. Sometimes Mr. Emerson 
is even cruelly realistic. Hard grubby 
selfishness is sometimes charged against this 
amphibious population as a whole. What an 
instance of this is Pintail in ‘‘ Fatal Water,” 
the most pronouncedly pathetic of the tales! 
He has seen a boat-load go down before his 
eyes while he was stalking a curlew on a 
mud bank, and his comment is 

‘‘Sarve ’em right. The warmin don’t know 
nothing about small boat sailin’. Besides 
they’d only a’ given me alf-a-crown if I’d 
saved the lot on ’em; damn ’em, I know ’em,” 


and he spat contemptuously into the tide. 
way. Then becoming confidential he rowed 
up to the coble, and winkiog, said in a low 
voice, ‘We poor men mun get a living, eh 
matey? See here,” showing the pigmy 
curlew, ‘‘I shall get three half-crowns for 
him.” 

If Mr. Emerson’s subjects are common- 
place, his ‘method is (as 1 said) photographi- 
cally exact. Every gladen-blade, every 
brown bent is patiently put in, the result 
being gained by accumulated touches, by 
a pre-Rapbaelite minuteness. As literary 
genre-painting, the subject being of little 
account, the truth to nature (no matter 
what the nature is) being all in all, 
his work is perfect. But most readers need 
occasional rousing. Even the clearest insight 
sometimes fails to discern the underlying 
pathos. Take, for instance, the first story. 
A buxom young woman comes punting in her 
coble, and then, with a lavishly described 
display of her charms, begins to fish, and the 
brilliant colours, the sheeny scales of a ‘‘ red- 
eye’? make her doubt if her shepherd sweet- 
heart will ever be able to dress her in lustrous 
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silks fastened with brilliant trinkets. “ Bring 
me no more of thy lambs’ tails,” she muses; 
‘*T must go to town and seck a lover with 
gold like the scales in my old coble.” The 
picture is very highly, a trifle too highly, 
wrought; but what pathos for those who can 
see behind it! The need of counsel, the lack 
of previous education, tbe absolute unmorality, 
the deliberate drifting from all moorings, the 
probable ruin, and sordid degradation. We 
cannot always be looking behind our pic- 
tures; and therefore even nature needs to be 
now and again set before us in her grandeur. 
But for ‘‘ The Yarn of the January Gale” one 
might almost forget that the sea’s voice is a 
mighty voice as we read the score on which 
Mr. Emerson has so faultlessly noted it. 

There is, then, in this little book excellent 
work of its kind. Its claim ‘‘to reconcile 
scientific accuracy with artistic needs” is 
fully established so far as one branch of art is 
concerned. It is fine to do even one thing 
well; and the most fastidious can complain 
of nothing in these ‘‘Idyls” save very rare 
instances of the grand:loquence which I took 
leave to criticise in the Pictures (¢g.— 
“‘ senility,” ‘ black liquidity of eyes,” &c.) and 
a few needless inversions which, to my mind, 
are perversions. 

And even the most fastidious will, I think, 
‘ask for more.” Mr. Emerson must have 
much more to tell. His ‘‘ Kitty Witch,” for 
instance, opens up an inexhaustible topic, to 
treat which well needs that one should be 
in touch with the Annie Masons, quite as much 
as fellowship with such as Darkel is needed 
for a true and complete picture of a poaching 
night. 

Henry Srvarr Facan.* 








Christina, Queen of Sweden. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Mr. Barn bas achiev.d a large measure of 
success in the task which he ect bimself of 
giving a complete and trustworthy account 
of the famous Queen of Sweden. He has 
ransacked all there is to be learnt on the sub- 
ject, ‘and has produced a valuable and in- 
teresting historical study. 

Christina probably suffers more in this 
country from sheer neglect than from mis- 
representation. But calumny was very busy 
with her name on the continent in the age in 
which she lived, and still does grave injustice 
to her memory. Mr. Bain is very properly 
concerned in refuting these traducers ; and if 
he departs from an attitude of judicial im- 
partiality, it may be eaid that historical 
writing rarely interests unless it glows with 
the symp :ithies of the author. He hasindeed 
much to set right. Even Ranke, in dealing 
with the queen, stands convicted of careless- 
ness. Still, it is unfortunate that Mr. Bain 
in one or two places does more than justly 
vindicate Christina’s memory. He becomes 
the special pleader, and indulges in one or 
two questionable glissades over perilous por- 
tions of her career. 

We refer especially to his account of 


By F. Bain. 





* We have thought that readers of the AcaDEMY 
would not like to be deprived of this last article 
written by the late Mr. Fagan, who died before 
‘correcting the proofs. It will at least show that 
“his interests were by no means confined to Ireland 
or to politics. 








Monaldeschi’s execution. There is no doubt 
that when she left Sweden Christina believed 
that she retained supreme authority over her 
own retinue. And though the passing of a 
capital sentence in a foreign country and upon 
a foreigner was anomalous, yet as her action 
was tacitly recognised by the French authori- 
ties, there is no practical objection to be raised 
to it from the legal or from the international 
point of view. But other questions remain 
behind. The exact nature of Monaldeschi’s 
crime nowhere appears. What were the 
interests which he betrayed? How far were 
they personal and how far political? Did the 
betrayal, in short, warrant Christina in doing 
what Mr. Bain, rather handsomely begging 
the question, describes as ‘‘an act of 
justice”? in the Chateau of Fontaineb!eau ? 
The whole affair is somewhat mysterious. 
Mr. Bain scarcely attempts to clear the 
mystery up. He gives a full account of the 
tragedy, but he rather avoids the reasons 
which led up to it. 

A slighter instance of the hastiness into 
which Mr. Bain’s zeal has led him may be 
noticed in his round assertion that the cele- 
brated sally attributed to the queen on the 
occasion of her public profession of Catho- 
licism at Innspriick is ‘‘a specimen of the 
sort of thing invented about Christina.” It 
must be admitted that, in her alleged remark 
to the compavy who entertained her with a 
comedy after the service—‘‘’Tis but right, 
gentlemen, you should treat me to a comedy, 
since I have just treated you to a farce "— 
impudence, as Mr. Bain says, ‘‘could go no 
further.” But she was capable of great 
flights of impudence. Her witticism with 
the cardival in front of Berniai’s statue of 
Truth, and her sharp answer to the pope 
when he sent her a rosary that she did not 
desire to become ‘“ Catholica da bacchettone ” 
are undoubted. They are much on all fours 
with the “invention” of Innspriick.” 

Christina, indeed, lost very few opportu- 
nities of proclaiming her contemptuous indif- 
ference for the rites of the Church she had 
entered. Her own religion was a samp'e of 
that personal and mystical devotion, pre- 
viously cultivated by Vittoria Colonna at 
Naples with the assistance of Valdes and 
Ochino, which the female pictists of the French 
court afterwards elevated into a fashion. 
The change of religious profession in her was 
due to emotional and not to intellectual pro- 
cesses. She found in Catholicism, with its 
long muster-roll of legendary virgins, an 
exaltation of the celibacy to which she pas- 
sionately clung. The uncouthness and narrow- 
ness of Swedish Lutheranism were hateful to 
her, and she was touched by the imposing anti- 
quity of a more majestic system. Christina, 
moreover, had been predisposed to Catholi- 
cism by her reverence for Chanut and by her 
admiration for Descartes, who satisfied her 
intellectual side by reconciling Christianity 
with a large measure of philosophical 
freedom. 

But if Mr. Bain is a little inconsistent in 
his handling of Christina’s irreverence, he 
amply makes out his case in contending for 
her political and intellectual ability. What 
she achieved in her short reign was extra- 
ordinary. The world owes ber a considerable 
debt for her great share in contributing to 
the Peace of Westphalia. In the war with 





Denmark she again showed a more statesman- 
like moderation than Oxenstiern, Nor did 
her political prescience desert her in her old 
age. She pointed out clearly to Lonis XIV. 
the evil consequences to France of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and few poli- 
tical prophecies have been more remarkable 
than her forecast of William III.’s aims and 
successes. 

Mr. Bain has also laboured to do justice to 
Christina’s remarkable literary abilities, and 
to the genuine appreciation she always main- 
tained for real genius, even when surrounded 
by the flattery addressed to her os the Pallas 
of the North. Ranke, indeed, has observed 
that during her stay at Rome her masculine 
judgment and taste did much towards in- 
vigorating contemporary Italian style. Of 
her own writings the religious outpourings 
are of the most peculiar and personal interest. 
Her aphorisms were in the manner of the 
time. Two may, perhaps, be quoted here : 

‘* There is a sort of pleasure in suffering from 
ingratitude known only to great minds.” 

‘“‘At the moment Justice is punishing some 
_—— others steal the purses of the specta- 
ors.” 

It is indeed regrettable that the eccen- 
tricities of her career have blinded people, 
and probably will continue to bliad them, to 
the extraordinsry capacities of Gustavus 
Adolphus’s daughter. Few more interesting 
women—perhaps not more than one or two— 
have ever occupied a European throne. Her 
vagaries, which astonished her contemporaries 
and have made serious bistorians fight shy of 
her, were mainly due to the fiery and rest- 
less energy, not untouched with madness, of 
the Vasas developing its greatest intensity in 
a daughter of the house. 
' C. E. Dawkins. 








Occusional Thoughts of an Astronomer on 
Nature and Revelation. By the Rev. C. 
Pritchard. (John Murray.) 


In this beautifully got-up volume, the blue 
cloth cover of which is appropriately sprinkled 
with silver stars, the Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford has collected a number 
of sermons and addresses delivered before the 
British Associ»tion and various Church Con- 
gresses. 

The general purport of these sermons is to 
prove that the discoveries of modern astro- 
nomy ere in harmony not only with the essen- 
tial teaching of Christ, which they might be, 
but with the dogmatic evolution of ecclesiasti- 
cism, which is a very different matter. In 
the last century astronomy was not generally 
esteemed a science that predisposed its students 
to a passive acquiescence in the creeds of a 
church. The reply of the celebrated I. 
Place to Napoleon, when asked where the 
conception of deity entered his system, Ja 
Mécanique Céleste, ‘‘ Sire, I have no need of 
that hypothesis,” represented, at least on the 
continent, the general frame of mind pro- 
duced by the contemplation of the changeless 
order of the heavens. In our own country, 
on the other hand, the verdict on a non- 
religious astronomer was contained in the 
poet’s dictum : 

‘* An undevout astronomer is mad.” 


Certainly all our chief English astronomers, 
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from Newton downwards, have not only been 


devout men, but have found in their noble 
profession a mnever-ceasing aliment and 
stimulus to religious awe and devotion. At 
present, and in view of the growth of physical 
science during the last half-century, the 
problem for the astronomer who accepts all 
the details of Christian dogma is how to 
reconcile those details with the conceptions of 
time and space, of number and order, which 
form the elementary axioms of his study. 
He must be prepared to interpret every truth, 
no matter how completely terrestrial its 
ordinary bearings, sub specie aeternitatis to 
use the expression of Spinoza, assuming, 7.¢., 
that there are reasoning beings in the worlds 
scattered through space, the truth pro- 
pounded as universal must have a certain 
sanction of veracity when referred to them. 
No doubt the elementary teachings of Christ 
are truths of this kind; but then there sre 
many truths, chiefly pertaining to speculative 
dogma, of a different kind. The late Dr. 
Beard has put this matter, as regards one 
commonly received dogma, in his usually 
cogent form in the following extract from his 
Hibbert Lectures (p. 389): 


“I say it with the deepest respect for the 
religious feelings of others, but I cannot but 
think that the whole system of Atonement, of 
which Anselm is the author, shrivels into 
inanity amid the light, the space, the silence of 
the stellar worlds.” 


I have dwelt a little on this point because it 

seems to me to represent the great defect of 
Prof. Pritchard’s Hirenicon. I do not think 
he has grasped in its magnitude what I take 
to be the task of the devout astronomer of 
the future. At the same time, I must admit 
that he seems awake to the difficulties of 
limitless space, time, and gradual processes of 
every kind when considered in their bearing 
on human existence. The sermon which 
especially proves this is the third, entitled 
“‘ The Testimony of Science to the Continuity 
of the Divine Thought for Man,’ which I 
commend to my readers as containing much 
matter for reflection. As another example, 
both of his style and method of reasoning, I 
cull the following extract from his discourse 
on ‘‘ Modern Science and Natural Religion ” 
(p. 124): 
‘* As to the evolution of man, not so much from 
a zoophyte or a monkey as rather through 
zoophytes from the interaction of the atomic 
forces in a nebula, if such can be shown to be 
the order of Nature, that is to say, if such has 
been, and is, the will of Him who ordered 
Nature, I bow, and have no objection to make. 
For, ‘an intelligent order of Nature being 
supposed, it makes no alteration in the matter 
before us whether he acts in Nature every moment, 
or at once contrived and executed his own part 
in the plan of the world.’ These are the words 
of Bishop Butler, and he goes still further, 
and adds, in words of a burning significance, 
‘ If civil magistrates could make the sanctions of 
their laws execute themselves, we should be just in 
the same sense under their government then as we 
are now, but in a much higher degree and more 
perfect manner.” 


What I have said will, I think, make it clear 
that Prof. Pritchard’s ‘‘ Occasional Thoughts ” 
are worthy the serious consideration of those 
who interest themselves in his important 
subject. He says, I think, all that can be 
taid for modern astronomy considered in the 


old-fashioned sense of a Christian evidence. 
Whether that is to be the future aspect of the 
matter is another question, as to which my 
own judgment, valeat quantum, may be 
gathered from the above remarks. 

Joun Owen, 








“Questions or Tak Day.”—Monopolies and 
the People. By Charles Whiting Baker. 
(Putnam’s.) 


Tue question which Mr. Baker discusses is 
threefold: is the prevalence of monopoly in 
the United States a fact? if a fact, is it an 
evil? and, if an evil, how is it to be remedied ? 
An affirmative answer to the first query is 
obtained by an extensive survey of American 
trade and industry. The monopolies which 
are formed by government and municipal 
bodies, the combinations of Jabour, the trusts, 
syndicates, and corners, which infest manu- 
facturing, mining, and other industries, are 
examined in detail. The general result of the 
enquiry may be roughly stated as follows. 
The number of workers in the United States 
being nearly seventeen end a half millions, 
out of these there are about eleven and three 
quarter millions whose remuneration is deter- 
mined by free competition. Five and a half mil- 
lions belong to occupations in which competition 
is more or less restricted. But only one million 
derive considerable benefit from monopoly. 
How considerable that benefit is is shown by 
estimating the amount of wealth operated on 
by monopolists, and the extent to which their 
operations raise prices. In illustration of the 
first point, take the estimate that of the total 
wealth annually produced in the United States 
ten per cent is paid for transportation effected 
by companies which are extensively and neces- 
sarily consolidated. Or note the fact that 
seven great corporations associated by a tacit 
agreement own more than two-thirds of the 
area in which the species of coal best suited 
for domestic uses is found ; that they mine and 
put on the market the greater part of the total 
production of that coal—some fifteen million 
pounds’ worth. The power of monopolies to 
raise prices is illustrated by the late copper 
syndicate, which long maintaiced the price of 
this necessary article at a figure about 70 per 
cent. higher than what may be called the 
natural price. These are but specimens of 
the striking facts and figures marshalled in 
this instructive volume. We have not verified 
every statement, but we derive a general 
guarantee for Mr. Baker’s accuracy from the 
moderation of his tone. Far from inveighing 
against monopolists, he regards their action as 
the natural result of circumstances, and what 
most persons similarly situated would have 
done. 

The essential evil of monopoly is the in- 
equality of distribution which it causes. In 
Mr. Baker’s phraseology — 


‘* No one can deny at this day that it is con- 
trary to the principles of justice to give to the 
men in any one occupation or calling an advan- 
tage over those in any other, except in just the 
degree that one occupation is more beneficial to 
the world than another.” 

‘“The amount of wealth which any man 
receives should bear some approximate rela- 
a to the benefit which he confers upon the 
world. 





{ ‘Itis not very far from the truth to say of 


oe D 


some of our most wealthy men that their wealth 
was won instead of earned; and many place a 
much worse term in the place of ‘ won,’ ” 


Mr. Baker connects with monopolies the 
additional evil of ‘‘ over-production,” by 
reasoning which we have not quite followed. 
The establishment of monopoly also involves 
the opposite evil of excessive competition. 
The death struggle of competition is most 
violent just before the rigor of monopoly sets 
in. The conditions under which competition 
becomes fatally intense are ably analysed by 
Mr. Baker. 

The fact that competition between a small 
number of units usually results, after 1 
wasteful war, in consolidation of interests 
shows that a panacea is not to be sought in 
such encouragement of competition as it is in 
the powers of legislation, like the interstate 
commerce law, to afford. A more direct 
action of government is recommended by Mr. 
Baker. He introduces his scheme with some 
general reflections on the sovereign rights of 
the people. Here, and indeed at many other 
points in the work, the author’s position 
would have been at once clearer and stronger 
if he had referred more copiously to contem- 
porary literature. He is not the only temperate 
and well-informed writer who has revolted 
against what Jevons calls the ‘‘ metaphysical 
incubus” of the abstract right of property 
and the dogma of Jaisses-faire. Mr. Baker pre- 
scribes government interference in different 
degrees adapted to two distinct cases. For 
one class of monopolies—those obtaining the 
benefit of natural agents and public franchises 
—the remedy is ‘‘ government ownership of 
fixed capital and regulation of prices with 
private operation and general management.” 
For other industries a milder dose of state 
control is suitable. It will suffice to legalise 
combination, but prohibit discrimination. 
‘‘Make contracts to restrict competition legal 
and binding, instead of illegal and void as now ; 
but, provide that every such contract should be 
filed for public inspection ; that prices charged 
by the combination shall be public, stable, and 
absolutely unvarying to all; that the affairs of 
the combination shall be managed according to 
@ consistent and stringent co-operative law ; 
and that an annual report of the combination 
be made to a public commission.” 


The proposer of this plan does not forget that 
laws without morals avail little. He makes 
a manly appeal to the pristine virtue of 
patriotism. He hopes mucb, but not in the 
present state of civilisation everything, from 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood. 

F. Y. Enezworts. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The New Continent. By Mrs. Worthey. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Dead Stripes. By J. Carmichael. In 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Norman and I. By Kate Cousins. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Tale of Three Nations. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


In 3 vols. 


By J. F. Hodgetts. 





The Apothecary’s Daughters. By Henrik 
Pontoppidan. (Triibner.) 

Currie, Curtis, § Co. Crammere. By C.J. 
Hyne. (Remington.) 
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The Dead Man’s Secret. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


In Chains of Fate. By John Max. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 


The Experiences of Richard Jones. 
Jones. (Digby & Long.) 
Tr is only consistent with the order of things 
that the phenomenal success achieved by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s famous novel should pro- 
duce a host of imitations, and there seems 
every prospect of our being liberally deluged 
with Robert-Elsmere-and-water for some time 
tocome. Nothing that may be construed as 
offensive in the expression just used is to be 
understood as applying to The New Continent, 
which, in spite of many crudities and weak- 
nesses, is entitled, if only by the momentous 
nature of its subject-matter, to our heartiest 
indulgence, and certainly to the foremost place 
among the novels under review this week. 
The author, Mrs. Worthey, describes the 
experiences of a young girl who, in her 
struggles after truth, lapses from Christianity 
into the hopelessness of disbelief, finds com- 
fort again in the doctrine of Sanctification by 
Faith, relinquishing the latter soon afterwards 
for the negative ground of Agnosticism, and 
ultimately becomes a convert to Positivism 
and the worship of Humanity. Artistically 
considered, Mrs. Worthey’s book, it must be 
confessed, teems with faults. The writer has 
little or no dramatic instinct, and in point of 
constructive mechanism her novel might easily 
be a compilation from the diary of an earnest 
and thoughtful, but highly impressionable, 
young woman; her characters, with the ex- 
ception of Laura Bell, have scarcely any 
individuality ; the language of the religious 
discussions does not always rise—especially in 
the first volume —much above the level of a 
higher class tract, and their matter, though it 
reminds one of Edna Lyall and Mrs. Ward, 
can hardly compare with either in grip and 
analytical subtlety. On the other hand, eve 


By J. E. Muddock. 


By J. 


page of her work bears witness to the labour 
of a widely read and intelligent woman; and 
if her championship of Positivism is not un- 
assailable, it has, at all events, the charm 
inseparable from outspoken convictions. Above 
all, if, as may be assumed, this book is a first 
attempt in fiction, it offers the brightest 
promise of future excellence. The second 
volume is, as regards style and continuity of 
thought, immeasurably superior to the first 


Dead Stripes also appears to be a ‘ maiden 
effort” on the part of Mr. J. Carmichael. It 
is, on the whole, a fairly well-constructed tale 
of a factory girl who, being pestered by the 
attentions—honourable enough in themselves 
—of her master, the mill-owner, drives the 
jealous sweetheart of her own choice to savage 
recklessness and wild schemes of vengeance. 
The characters of Liz (the mill-hand), George 
Lomas (her lover), and James Heathcote (the 
master), are truthfully drawn; and though 
the action of the book is sometimes rather 
tame, it is never dull. Much of the dialogue 
is written in Lancashire dialect, a little of 
which goes a long way, and which, given in 
large doses, is apt to be tedious. 


To judge from the extraordinary subjects 
chosen by novelists for the groundwork of 
their tales, one would suppose that every-day 
human life had been “played out” as a 





theme for description. What are we to say 
to a serious fairy tale in three volumes? 
Norman and I is not a polished satire, like 
The Rose and the Ring, nor a piece of witty 
and fantastic topsy turveydom, like Alice in 
Wonderland ; it is not even a tale that children 
as well as grown-up people can delight in, like 
The Water Babies. No; it is a regulation 
three-volume library novel, and seemingly 
appeals to the ordinary adult novel reader 
only. We are invited to follow the fortunes 
of Kate Brentwood, spinster, aged thirty-nine, 
who is escorted from earth to a realm of fairy 
land by its king in person. Here she meets 
with her long-lost lover, Norman Egerton, 
who had been “translated”? some twenty 
years previously. They are happily married 
according to the local rites—fairy-land mar- 
riages, by the way, are eternal — but for some 
unfortunate misdemeanour are sent down to 
earth again, where the fairy habits that still 
cling to them, such as sailing down stairs and 
from room to room without touching steps or 
floor, naturally create considerable astonish- 
ment. However, at the close of the third 
volume they are both under recall and pre- 
paring for a journey back. As regards mere 
execution, the book is exceedingly well 
written, and the author unites to a rich 
imagination a rare faculty for gorgeous and 
glowing description. 


An opportunity for refreshing our memories 
of the Franco-German War is afforded by 
A Tale of Three Nations—the work of an 
author who has already published some dozen 
or more books of heroism and adventure, and 
who, having been formerly professor in the 
Royal Naval College of Prussia, may be pre- 
sumed to have had access to trustworthy 
materials for his work. His narrative is not 
altogether confined to the stirring events of 


1870-1, but covers a period of about twelve: 


years, and includes passing notices of the 
Danish War of 1863 and the Austrian War 


TY | of 1866, being in effect a sketch of Prussia’s 


rise under King William to the supremacy of 
the German Confederation. One gets a little 
confused here and there with intricacies of 
family relationship, and with the number of 
actors introduced on the scene; but, on the 
whole, young Baron de Tavun and his friends 
are thoroughly worthy of our acquaintance, 
and the tale is constructed upon the legitimate 
lines that rule with fiction of this class 
There is plenty of romance and mystery ; virtue 
meets with its due reward; the villain, for 
a while triumphant, is ultimately confounded ; 
and due tribute is paid to all manly and 
chivalrous attributes. The unbounded an- 
tipathy displayed towards everything and 
everybody French, from the ‘“ mushroom 
Emperor’? downwards, is a feature which 
might with advantage have been avoided. 


The Apo'hecary’s Daughter is a short story 
translated from the Danish by Gordius Nielsen. 
The apothecary is an old man devoted in a 
mild way to field sports, natural history, and 
gardening. Having retired from business, he 
settles at a quiet country spot, where, to the 
indignation of the higher-born families of the 
neighbourhood, his e!der daughter marries the 
local baron, while the younger secures a 
wealthy landed proprietor, member of the 
Landsting, or Danish Upper House of Parlia- 
ment, The book is written in a style of 





almost childlike naiveté, and delights in 
dwelling over scenes of Arcadian felicity, 
details of wedded bliss, and the simple joys 
of the apothecary in his country home; so 
that it comes rather as a shock to the reader 
when he finds both marriages turning out dis- 
astrously, the baron going astray with a milk- 
maid, and the other husband decamping to 
Italy in the company of a retired actress. It 
is difficult to understand the point of this 
dénouement, unless the author intended to 
illustrate the loose morals of the aristocracy, 
or the danger of plebeian daughters marrying 
above their station. 


One would scarcely have thought it possible 
to invest the everyday life of a trio of army 
tutors with sufficient interest to make a 
readable book out of the record. Yet Mr. 
Hyne has not attempted the task without 
some measure of success, though, in order 
thoroughly to appreciate the humour of 
Currie, Curtis, § Oo., Crammers, one should 
be a university undergraduate, or a youthful 
lounger at the clubs. Two young athletes 
just taking their degree at Cambridge, and 
wholly undecided hitherto as to their future 
career in life, conceive the idea of setting up 
a cramming establishment, and, being some- 
what deficient in scholarship themselves, press 
into their service a man who has earned con- 
siderable distinction in the tripos. The 
“‘ dauntless three” raise the necessary capital, 
take and furnish a country house, start from 
small beginnings, and ultimately prove suc- 
cessful, Thisis all. There is no element of 
romance in the book, tuough two of the 
partners do take to themselves wives in the 
course of the narrative. Its claim to the 
reader’s perusal lies in its frothy vein of 
rollicking humour, witty repartee, and fund 
of modern slang industriously collected by the 
writer and embellished, presumably, with 
original contributions of his own. 


A capital book for boys is The Dead Man’s 
Secret, wherein Hans Christian Feldje, a 
Swede by descent, but naturalised in England, 
narrates his adventures in search of El Dorado, 
in the days when the existence of that fabled 
region was still a cherished belief. In 
choosing Ecuador and the upper reaches of 
the Amazon for the scene of his hero’s ad- 
ventures, Mr. Muddock has laid his narrative 
open to comparison with some of the most 
picturesque portions of Westward Ho! in 
which his chance of appearing to advantage 
will at least be problematical; but, apart 
from this, his tale is exciting in description 
and thoroughly manly in tone. It is told in 
Capt. Mayne Reid’s style; the usual struggles 
occur with beast, bird, and Indian; and the 
inevitable spoonfuls of useful information in 
geography or natural history are ladled out at 
appropriate intervals. 


In Chains of Fate is a shillingsworth 
which arouses attention by the sensational 
incident depicted on its cover, but the letter- 
press within is of somewhat mixed quality. 
The chief characters are two medical men, 
Ronald Byrnelee and Dr. Horace Kemp, 
together with Helen Desborough, a very 
charming heroine, beloved by them both. 
There is a fair amount of action in the novel, 
and its literary style is quite up to the mark 
of average merit; but the plot rests upon a 
poorly conceived device, and the knowledge 
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that Dr. Kemp is tainted with hereditary 
madness makes him fall rather flat as a 
villain. The writer appears to be a propa- 
gandist of materialistic doctrine; and those 
who object to the immortality of the soul 
being treated as no longer even an open 
question, much less an article of religious 
belief, will find themselves anything but en 
rapport with his sentiments. 


Even the infinitely little is susceptible of 
entertaining treatment at the hands of a skil- 
ful writer; but it can scarcely be said that the 
necessary conditions of success have been 
satisfied in the case of The Experiences of 
Richard Jones, compiled from his diary by 
J. Jones, unless, indeed, the book is intended 
for schoolboys only. The latter may find 
amusement in following the fortunes of a 
young Welshman in his struggles to obtain 
appointments as junior assistant master in 
private schools, without possessing either a 
university degree or even a competent know- 
ledge of conversational English ; but the inci- 
dents, though described with realistic truth- 
fulness and praiseworthy attention to detail, 
are not of a nature to attract the general 
reader, while it may be added that both the 
humour and morality of the book are dis- 
tinctly of the schoolboy type. Attempts are 
made to extract fun out of grotesquely made 
suits of clothes, playground and dormitory 
practical jokes, &c.; and the author certainly 
displays an audacious amount of candour in 
his complacent portraiture of a hero not only 
brusque of manner, combative towards prin- 
cipals, and revengeful in disposition, but 
capable of falsehood on any convenient occa- 
sion, and not above resorting to the trick of 
altering £25—the salary offered him in a 
letter from a principal—to £45, in order to 
extract a loan of a sovereign or two from a 
friend, on the strength of his prospective 
income. It is a “plain, unvarnished tale” 
with a vengeance, if that is any recommenda- 
tion. 


J. Basrow ALLEN. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


India Past and Present. By James Samuel- 
son, (Triibner.) Mr. Samuelson, who has 
already given us descriptive and historical 
accounts of Roumania and Bulgaria, here goes 
further afield, and compiles into one bulky 
volume the results of his reading about India 
and his personal experiences of that country. 
The first half of the book consists of a rapid 
historical sketch of India, from the time pre- 
ceding the arrival of the Aryans down to the 
suppression of the Mutiny. While this does 
great credit to the author’s industry, and 
fairly represents the relative importance of the 
subjects treated, we cannot say that it pos- 
sesses much independent value. The second 
part, of somewhat greater length, describes a 
visit paid by Mr. Samuelson to the country 
during the winter of 1888-89. Here again the 
method adopted is somewhat discursive, com- 
ments and inferences being mixed up with 
actual observations. But whatever may be 
thought about Mr. Samuelson’s system of 
book-making, he cannot be denied two great 
merits. His energy in making inquiries with 
his own eyes and ears seems to have been in- 
exhaustible; and his conclusions are always 
inspired by absolute impartiality. Though 
many books have been written about India 
by persons of far wider knowledge and of far 
higher literary talents, yet there are facts and 





reflexions of value here which will not be found 
elsewhere. Mr. Samuelson seems to have 
received the confidence of educated natives, 
but he is by no means a blind supporter of 
their claims ; and his acquaintance with South- 
eastern Europe has made him attach almost as 
much importance to the question of frontier 
defence as Sir Charles Dilke himself. Finally, 
he has embellished his volume (like previous 
ones) with numerous illustrations of architec- 
ture and ethnical types, reproduced from 

hotographs by the collotype process ; and he 

as further obtained from Sir William Hunter 
a bibliography, or rather a hand-list, of trust- 
worthy authorities on the several departments 
of Indian research. This appendix alone 
would be enough to give the book a per- 
manent value. 


Ad Orientem. By A. D. Frederickson. 
(W. H. Allen.) This is a book of much less 
value than that of Mr. Samuelson. The 
greater part of it represents the results of a 
tour made by the author so long ago as 1870- 
71 to India, Ceylon, the Straits, Java, Canton, 
and Japan, returning home by way of the 
United States, which was then comparatively a 
new route. The experience of a second visit 
paid to Southern India in 1876-78 is also in- 
corporated. Mr. Frederickson does not claim 
for himself any very high aims in his Preface ; 
and it is our duty to say that he would have 
done better by avoiding print altogether. 
Here are two extraordinary statements, taken 
almost at random from p. 48: 


* Lucknow, one of the oldest cities in India . . .” 
“The State religion of Oude is Mohammedan, its 
rulers having extirpated the Brahmans in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. ~ 

As a matter of fact, we believe that Brahmans 
are at the present day proportionately more 
numerous in Oude than in any other province. 
Brahmans from Oude formed the backbone of 
the sepoy regiments which mutinied in 1857— 
a fact to be born in mind when the Hindus, as 
opposed to the Mohammedans, are alleged to be 
not a fighting race. We are glad, however, 
to be able to give Mr. Frederickson some 
praise for his illustrations, though we should 
have greatly preferred a portfolio of plates 
alone to all his letterpress. No doubt, even 
these are old-fashioned, both in subject and 
mode of reproduction, though perhaps they 
are none the worse on this account. The best 
are the chromo-lithographs of fruit and 
flowers from his own drawings. The map 
showing the flow of pumice-stone released by 
the eruption (not earthquake) of Krakatao is 
also worthy of notice. 


A Suburb of Yedo. By the late Theobald 
A. Purcell. With Illustrations. (Chapman 
& Hall.) Alas, we shall have no more such 
charming books as this from the hand of the 
writer! Nay, it is to be feared that we shall 
have no such books at all—at least on such a 
subject—from any hand. Like the patches of 
snow which linger in some corner unnoticed by 
the sun long after winter has gone, so in this 
suburb of Yedo old customs, old characters, 
old ideas, belonging to the spirit of old Japan, 
still lingered awhile untouched by the innova- 
tions which surrounded them on all sides. Do 
they still linger, or may it even now be said of 
them ‘‘QOu sont les neiges d’antun?” Who 
knows? It would be pleasant to think that the 
tapster with the wonderful left eye still gossips 
with the sturdy stonemason, and the blind boy 
still flies his kite in the quiet street ; but, at all 
events, we may be thankful that they, and many 
another quaint and simple human creature in 
that old suburb, lived long enough to be drawn 
by so kind and skilful a hand. They were but 
“alot of old dullards,” says the author, but 
they fitted their place and their place fitted 
them; and both together form the subjects of a 
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series of pictures entertaining, humorous, 
pathetic, which would have delighted the soul 
of Oharles Lamb. Perhaps we might be dis- 
appointed if we saw the originals ; but it is im- 
possible not to wish to have been an invisible 
witness of that delightful colloquy in the sake 
shop, where the evils of intemperance were the 
_ . the eS an and the genial 
effects of strong drink were so tically set 
forth by the stonemason. ” . 


‘‘ Why,’’ urged the former, ‘‘should this saké be 
called by many the chief of the hundred drugs ? 
In my opinion it were much more fitly designated 
the origin of the ten thousand diseases. e 

and truly has Shakko spoken when he says that 
the man who induces another to partake of saké 
against his will, his soul shall hereafter 


through five hundred generations of beings with- 
out heads.”’ 


Excellent is the response of the stonemason, 
beginning ‘‘See how the circling wine cup 
wakes the ‘ten thousand pleasures,’ when 
friends, gathered round the fire on a moonlight 
night or snowy morning, tell tales with hearts 
to which care is astranger”’; and ending with 
a reminder of the proverb, ‘‘ Drink and sing 
while you may, for one inch before you reigns 
black night.” How pleasant, too, for once to 
have been shaved by a barber who, instead of 
regaling you with his view of the political 
situation or the latest scandal in high life, 
would have told you of the man who was be- 
witched by the fox, and explained to you how 
the earthworm got his hoarse voice from the 
carp. If such things delight you not, 
perhaps the description of the doctor will ; and 
if not that, there is still many another chance, 
including the blind boy—blind from his birth, 
and yet once 


“to be seen any day of the week flying his kite 
with great dexterity, and with remarkable relish 
for the game. Relish, is it written? What a 
feeble noun! Who shall describe the sight—who 
adequately pourtray our blind boy, as he stands 
with body bent forward and quivering with delight, 
as the kite tugs and strains to get away—his poor 
lustrelees eyes _— distended, his cheeks flushed, 
his lips parted and trembling with excitement, 
and every involuntary muscle of his hands in 
action, as his fingers play with the string, along 
which he has surely projected his whole soul to the 
toy amongst the clouds? ‘Hi! hi! stand aside.’ 
It is no use, my friends with the norimon, you 
address yourself to a mere outline of a boy; the 
substance is far away above you at the end of that 
string.’’ 

This delightful book is illustrated with several 
drawings by a Japanese artist. They are all 
very clever; but none of them is better than 
that of the blind boy, which is a masterpiece 
of expression. 


Friesland Meres, and through the Netherlands 
in a Norfolk Wherry. By Henry Montagu 
Doughty. (Sampson Low.) This is about as 
unpretending # book of travel as we ever read. 
The writer does not give us elaborate descrip- 
tions, or chapters of history; he does not pose 
as a poet or a philosopher, or even as & 
humourist. He tells us that the book is hardly 
more than a transcript of his log, and that 
could not have been a very elaborate affair. 
But it is ‘‘ enough.” It is terse without being 
dry, and full of information without bein 
dull. He has just reflected the incidents whic 
he and his party enjoyed, and done so with 
sufficient clearness to make us enjoy them too. 
He took a new track also in his trim Norfolk 
wherry; in which he was able to go over sea, 
or through river, lakes or canal as fancy 
prompted him, visiting little-known places in 
Friesland and South Holland, here and there 
and in and out, till his track on the map is like 
a spider’s web. He sees and makes us see 
Ijlet—quaintest of villages, and takes us toa 
ermis or two, and a regatta extraordinary ; 
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he breaks the rest of the ‘‘ dead cities,” which 
appear to be much more lively than the readers 
of M. Havard’s book are ledto suppose; hecomes 
also in. due, or rather undue, course to places 
well known, as Haarlem and Utrecht, and 
recalls the glories of Holland and the cruelties 
of Alva at Zutphen, Alkmaar, Oudewater, and 
Leiden. There are some incidents which must 
have been unpleasant at the time, as the mob- 
bing and spitting at “the foreigners” at 
Dokkum, and the incivility at one or two other 
places ; but, on the whole, the holiday was a 
thorough success, and the book is one also. It 
is illustrated with a number of little pictures, 
which do much credit to the three members of 
the party who are responsible for them. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth R. Pennell. (Fisher Unwin.) The 
illustrations in this little book are artistic and 
beautiful, if somewhat worn, having most of 
them been previously printed in Harper’s 
Magazine. Having said this much, it must be 
added that the chronicle of this American 
survey of Western Scotland is anything but 
pleasant reading. The authors frankly confess 
that they started ina state of crassignorance about 
Scotland, which they abundantly made up for 
by scorn and contempt of almost all they saw. 
Consequently, ‘‘ we have no hesitation in saying 
that our trip to Scotland was the most miser- 
able”; of all countries, “‘it is the most 
abominable to travel through, and its people 
are the most down-trodden on God’s earth” 
and “‘ the saddest.” The climate is vile. The 
“entire population of the islands exist in a 
condition of absolute wretchedness and semi- 
starvation.” Oatmeal, haggis, whisky, the 
Waverley novels, the heroes of tradition, ‘‘ Mac 
This and Mac That,”’ the misty grey skies, and 
the unfortunate Duke of Argyle, instead of 
being blessed, are throughout banned and 
contemned. The pair agreed to walk with 
knapsacks when they could, and these encum- 
brances appear to have kept them in chronic 
bad temper. Before they set out they “ hated 
the very name of Scotland.” ‘‘Day after day 
we were dispirited, disheartened, and only 
happy when we were not walking. We went 
to bed in the evening, and got up in the morn- 
ing wearied and exhausted.” They did, 
indeed, come back wiser on some points. They 
found the country beautiful and full of fine 
effects; ‘‘ above all, we learned the burden of 
Scotland, whose Highlands have been laid 
waste, their people brought to silence.” In 
truth, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell went to Scotland 
with jaundiced minds. They never reflected 
that the grave, reserved Gael requires sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm, a kindred taste in the 
matter of sport and outdoor life, before he 
shows the warmth of his attachments. With 
hearts filled with republicanism and political 
theories utterly opposed to the spirit of Scot- 
land, they were not likely to obtain fair views 
of the people’s condition; and they seem to 
have returned distempered as they went. 
‘**Coelum non animum,” &c. The other side of 
the medal they never tried to see. The care, 
kindness, attention, and friendliness of the 
sportsmen and their families who pass the 
summer in the north, and diffuse the wealth of 
Pactolus through every glen, pass unregarded. 
The authors lose no opportunity of a sneer at 
landlords and riches, whether they know the 
former or not: 


‘**Near Duntulm Castle was a shooting-lodge: on 
the water a steam-yacht lay at anchor. The 
slave-driver is found for at least six weeks in the 
midst of his slaves.” 


If a squalid village strikes the travellers’ eyes, 
its misery is only enhanced to them by the 
sight of a big house near. Even Englishmen 
in their own land come in for a share of 
injustice and contempt ; ‘‘ The Englishman who 





understands true politeness is the exception.” | the completion of his present work in the 


It is really of no use to explain to such writers 
the impossibility of pasturing sheep in deer- 
forests, the absolute need of emigration for 
the crofters, or any other of the economical 
questions which have been so hotly debated of 
late in Scotland, the home (forsooth!) of 
‘“needless idleness and cruel sport.” But a 
long acquaintance with the Highlands enables 
us to bear witness to the open-handed kindness 
and friendliness of sportsmen to the poor, and 
especially the goodness of the lady members of 
families at the different lodges; to the undis- 
guised delight of the native population when 
“the gentlemen will be coming soon’’; to the 
many friendships made between gillies and 
fishermen and sportsmen, no less to the advan- 
tage of the latter than the former. The 
Crofters’ Commission has settled, it may be 
hoped, agrarian troubles. If we wanted to find 
warm hearts and nature’s gentlemen we should 
seek them in Scotland. Ours, indeed, is the 
other side of the medal ; but we venture to say 
it is what most people delight to look upon. 


The Log of the ‘ Nereid.” By Thomas 
Gibson Bowles. Illustrated by Lockhart 
Bogle. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Mr. 
Bowles has followed a bad example in giving 
to the public an account of a simple yachting 
voyage to the Mediterranean, with super- 
abundant details about the little children whom 
he took with him. Thestyle in which the book 
is written, and the prominence given to personal 
reflexions about things iu general, do not make 
the reader’s task any easier. We must, how- 
ever, do the author the justice of testifying 
that he seems to be well qualified in respect of 
seamanship. Against the illustrations there is 
nothing to be said. That facing p. 46—‘‘ Keep 
her away, Bill” —is really excellent. 


Taureauc et Mantilles. Souvenirs d’un 
Voyage en Espagne et en Portugal. By Léon 
de Rosny. (Paris: Ollendorf.) The well- 
known professor of Japanese at Paris has given 
in this work a new proof of his versatility and 
prodigious fecundity. These two volumes 
contain the description of a journey made in 
Spain and Portugal in search of manuscripts 
and documents from ancient America. Hardl 
anything is said, however, about the latter 
question. Disquisitions on all sorts of subjects 
fill up many pages of this work, which is 
written throughout in a pleasant style. 
Philosophy, art, Darwinism, an _ idealistic 
administration, Buddhism, architecture, the 
coloured feathers of birds, and the future 
status of women in society, are succes- 
sively the occasion of original and humorous 
remarks. Some popular tales, ‘‘ Crite noire,” 
‘*Suleiman,” a love story, and a legend 
current among the Gitanos about their origin, 
add to the pleasing character of thebook. And 
the reader who expects some special remarks 
from the founder of the Société d’Ethnographie 
de Paris will be satisfied to find interesting 
pages on the Basques, the Portuguese, and the 
Institution Ethnographique. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


AFTER a delay of nearly five years the com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
received their firman granting permission to 
excavate on a site previously approved by the 
Porte. It is understeod that all objects, except 
duplicates, found in the course of the excava- 
tions shall be forwarded to the museum at 
Constantinople; but that the committee’s agents 
shall have the right of making squeezes, 
sketches, models, photographs, and copies of 
all such objects. The committee have been so 
fortunate as to secure the services of Mr. 


| Flinders Petrie, who will proceed to Syria on 





Fayum. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday next, February 10, Mr. 
Douglas W. Freshfield will give an account of 
the expedition to the Caucasus, undertaken last 
summer by Mr. C. Dent and himself, to ascer- 
tain the actual circumstances of the death of 
Mr. Donkin and Mr. Fox in the previous year. 
The paper will be illustrated, with the help of 
the lantern, by photographs taken by Signor 
V. Sella and Mr. H. Wolley. 


Mr. H. G. KEENE has just sent to press the 
revised edition of Beale’s Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary, upon which he has been engaged for 
some time past. While compiled primarily from 
the point of view of Indian history, the work 
also contains much information about Persian 
authors, and about the dynasties of Turkestan 
and Arabia. It will be issued to subscribers, 
through Messrs. W. H. Allen, as a companion 
volume to Hughes’s Dictionary of Islam. 


GotF is to have a volume to itself in the 
‘* Badminton Library,” which will be published 
in the course of next month. Among the 
writers are Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, and Sir Walter G. Simpson. The 
following volume, dealing with tennis, lawn- 
tennis, racquets, and fives, will appear in 
May. 

Mr. StTeAD's work, The Pope and the New 
Era, being letters from the Vatican in 1889, 
will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Company 
next week. 


A NEW edition of Puckle’s Club is in prepara- 
tion, containing the original wood engravings. 
It will be printed at the Chiswick Press, in a 
limited issue. Messrs. Bell are the publishers. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will shortly pub- 
lish The Garden Story ; or, Pleasures and Trials 
of an Amateur Gardener,” by Mr. George H. 
Ellwanger. The book will be printed and 
illustrated with the greatest care, so as to be 
suitable for presentation as well as for prac- 


-tical use. 


THE third volume of Book Prices Current, 
containing a record of the sales for 1889, is 


Y | announced for immediate publication, by Mr. 


Elliot Stock. 


MEssks. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will 
shortly publish a new story by Mr. George 
Manville Fenn, entitled The Mymn’s Mystery. 


Messrs. Hurst & BuaAcketr will publish 
before the end of the present month a new 
novel by Beatrice Whitby, in tbree volumes, 
entitled Part of the Property. 

Messrs. LONGMANS announce as in the press 
Snap: a Tale of the Lone Mountain, by Mr. 
C. Phillipps-Wolley, author of ‘‘ Sport in the 
Crimea and Caucasus.” 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Forei 
Classics for English Readers” will be Alfred 
de Musset. 


Under the title of A Popular Story of the 
Church in Wales, Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
will issue in a few daysa popular handbook, 
describing the origin and history of the 
church in Wales, its present work and 
progress, and the agitation for its disestablish- 
ment. It is written by Mr. G. H. F. Nye, 
author of ‘‘A Popular Story of the Church of 
England.” 


Mr. JoHN Murray will issue immediately a 
new edition of Sir Monier Williams’s Buddhism, 
containing a copious index, and also a preface 
in which the author replies to some of his 
critics. 

THE next addition to the “‘ Chandos Classics ” 
will be a handsome edition of Napier’s Peninsular 
War in six volumes. 
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Mr. Hatt CArINe’s new novel, The Bondman, 
which was published only at the end of last 
week, has already reached a second edition. 


WE understand that the demand for Hazell’s 
Annual for 1890 has been so great as to have 
quickly exhausted the large edition originally 
printed, and that a reprint has accordingly been 
undertaken. 


OnE of Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod’s works 
on economics has just been translated into 
Japanese. 

THe next number of the Leipzig Export 
Journal, a trilingual book-trade periodical, 
will devote an article to a sketch of the history 
of the Clarendon Press. 


On January 31, Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
the Queen’s printers, presented to President 
Carnot a Bible, handsomely printed and bound, 
as a souvenir of the Paris Exhibition. M. 
Carnot announced his intention of depositiog 
the book in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


A MEMORIAL is being signed, addressed to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, praying that 
the pension of £100 on the. Civil List which 
was enjoyed by the late Rev. J. G. Wood, the 
popular writer on natural history, may be con- 
tinued to his widow. 


CANON AINGER will begin a course of three 
lectures, at the Royal Institution, on ‘‘ The 
Three Stages of Shakspere’s Art,” on Thursday, 
February 13; and Lord Rayleigh will begin a 
course of seven lectures on “ Electricity and 
Magnetism,” on Saturday, February 15. 


At the meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society, on Friday next, February 14, Mr. 
Sidney L. Lee will read a paper on ‘‘ An 
Elizabethan Bookseller.” 


WitH reference to a note in the ACADEMY of 
last week upon the comparative demand for 
magazines at the Aberdeen Public Library, our 
attention has been called to the Report on the 
Mitchell Library at Glasgow for 1886, which 
gives similar statistics. In this case the 
numbers were arrived at by examining the 
magazine tables, and noting the magazines 
actually in use. This examination was made 200 
times during the year, with the following results 
for those monthlies which were found to be in 
use more than 100 times: Chambers’s Journal, 
155; Harper’s, 137; Century and Leisure Hour, 
136; Nineteenth Century, 135; Cornhill, 134 ; 
Temple Bar, 132; Blackwood’s 124; All the Year 
Round, 118 ; Good Words, 113 ; Longman’s, 111; 
Atlantic Monthly, 108; Fortnightly, 105. 


THE fourth volume of the new edition of 
The Collected Writings cf De Quincey (Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black) contains the first instal- 
ment of biographies and biographical sketches 
The most notable are ‘‘ Richard Bentley” and 
“The Last Days of Immanuel Kant,” from 
which many must have derived their first 
impressions of these two great men. But the 
interesting features of this volume are the 
preface of Prof. Masson, disclosing some details 
about De Quincey’s family never before 
published ; and the two illustrations—a repro- 
duction (by photogravure ?) of Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond’s portrait of Mrs, F. Baird Smith, which 
more than suggests a trace of her father's 
features; and a woodcut from a miniature of 
‘brother Pink.” Incidently, we are told that 
De Quincey’s only surviving son, after serving 
with distinction through the Mutiny, emigrated 
to New Zealand, and is now sergeant-at-arms 
in the colonial Parliament. 


_ Messrs. MAcMILLAN have issued a new edi- 
tion, revised, and with additions, of William 
George Ward and the Oxford Movement. We 
may add that some interesting letters on this 
subject, hitherto unpublished, may be found 
—where they would hardly be looked for—in a 
little book entitled On Highgate Hill, by John 





m Yeatman (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.). 

ey occur in connexion with his account of 
the Order of the Passionists. 

Tue Public Libraries Acts were adopted in 
the parish of Stoke Newington, London, by an 
enormous majority, on Wednesday, January 5. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE has been staying at 
Oxford during the past week in rooms at All 
Souls, of which college he was elected an 
honorary fellow in 1858. On Wednesday he 
delivered an address at the Union upon ‘‘ The 
Points of Contact between Homer and Recent 
Assyrian Discoveries.” 


THE first performance of Browning’s “ Straf- 
ford” by the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society has been fixed for Wednesday next, 
February 12, at 8 p.m. There will be seven 
performances in all, including two in the after- 
noons of Saturday and Monday. 


Mr REGINALD WALTER Macay, fellow and 
tutor of University College, has been appointed 
by the delegates of the common university 
fund to the readership in ancient history at 
Oxford, vacant by the promotion of Prof. 
Pelham to the Camden chair. 


Pror. HotuannD, the OChichele professur of 
international law and diplomacy at Oxford, is 
unable to lecture this term. 


THE report of the delegates of the Common 
University Fund at Oxford for the past year 
shows that £3611 was received from taxation 
on the colleges. The total amount paid to 
readers and lecturers was £3261, while £773 
was granted to various departments and 
museums, including £350 for the purchase of 
antiquities for the Ashmolean. The Fund now 
has a large balance in hand, out of which it is 
proposed to devote £1000 to the purchase of 
MSS. for the Bodleian. 


THE adjudicators of the Prince Consort Prize 
at Cambridge have recommended for publica- 
tion the three following essays: ‘‘ The Destruc- 
tion of the Somerset Religious Houses and its 
Effects,” by Mr. W. A. J. Archbold; ‘‘The 
Early History of Frisia with special relation to 
its Conversion,” by Mr. W. E. Collins; and 
“ Election by Lot at Athens,” by Mr. J. W. 
Headlam. 


Two inaugural lectures have recently been 
delivered at Oxford—that of Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
as reader in Slavonic; and that of Mr. F. 
Madan, as reader in mediaeval palaeography. 
We may also mention that the Rev. Dr. E 
Moore, principal of St. Edmund Hall, is 
giviog a course of lectures on ‘‘ Dante and the 
Inferno.” 


Mr. G. C. Drucez, author of The Flora of | 


Oxfordshire (1886)—upon whom the university 
conferred last year the honorary degree of M.A. 
—has been appointed curator of the Fielding 
Herbarium, in succession to Dr. Schinland. 


Dr. Emit REIcH is delivering a course of 
three lectures at Oxford upon ‘‘ Roman Law, 
its Vera Causa, and its Influence on Modern 
Civilisation.” 

WapuHAM COLLEGE, Oxford, has recently 
become possessed of the old communion table at 
Ilminster Church, at which, in all probability, 
Sir Nicholas and Dorothy Waiham must have 
been in the habit of communicating. It is of 
oak, handsomely carved, and undoubtedly good 
Elizabethan work. A stone altar having been 
substituted for it at [)minster, it will now be 
placed in the college chapel. 


Pror. F. Max MiLiEr began on Wednesday 
his second course of Gifford Lectures at Glas- 
gow, dealing with ‘‘ Physical Religion ; or the 





Ala 





Belief in Natural, Sub-natural, and Super- 
natural Powers discovered in some of the Great 
Phenomena of Nature.” Dr. E. B. Tylor is 
now delivering his second course of Gifford 
Lectures at Aberdeen, and also Mr. Andrew 
Lang at St. Andrews, 


WE hear that the ‘ Ajax” of Sophocles is to 
be performed, in an English version, at St. 
Andrews, on February 20, and the two follow- 
ing days. 

THE undergraduates of the four Scotch Uni- 
versities have formed a joint-committee, with 
the object of forming and publishing a repre- 
sentative collection of students’ songs. For 
St. Andrews Prof. Lewis Campbell has written 
a ‘carmen seculare,” which has been set to 
music by Sir Herbert Oakeley. 


THERE is a biographical sketch of the late Dr. 
Hatch in the February number of the Expositor, 
which well deserves to be read. Prof. Sanday’s 
name is a guarantee for the accuracy of the 
facts and the delicacy of the critical setting. 
The Revue critique for January 13 also contains 
an analysis of Dr. Hatch’s last published work, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, the fulness of which 
says more than eulogies, for which the author 
would have cared little, It is the method 
which the French critic admires, and of which 
he finds in this book an excellent specimen. 








TRANSLATION. 


THE SEAFARER. 
Translation from Old English. 


Tue thought that was pent in my heart 
Is roaming the roaring sea ; 
It hath sped to the home of the whale, 
Where my soul ever yearned to be. 
It hath flown to the ends of the earth, 
It hath traversed the trackless main, 
And back with a ravening swoop 
It hath rushed on my heart again. 
The lone-flier screams: in my soul 
A passionate longing raves ; 
I must go; I must traverse alone 
The death-way over the waves ; 
For I long for the joy of God, 
And I scorn a life that is death, 
And I know earth’s treasures are vain, 
And that life is a fleeting breath. 
I know the terror of death 
Must come to all soon or late, 
Be it age or disease, or the edge 
Of the sword that is steeled with hate. 
The praise of the living is best ; 
The fame that awaiteth the dead, 
Who wrought good ere they went their way, 
Who shall live when the soul hath fled ; 
For on earth they grappled with sin, 
And the malice of foes o’ercame ; 
They shall live on the lips of men, 
And heaven shall ring with their name. 
And gone is the pride of power, 
And gone are the days of old, 
And gone are Kaiser and King, 
And gone is the giver of gold. 
The glorious deeds and the joy, 
And the splendour that girt the throne 
Are gone, and the weak in woe 
Inherit the earth alone. 
For bowed is the pride of wealth, 
Earth’s glory age withers and sears, 
And the faces of men are pale, 
And are seamed with the furrows of yeare, 
And the hoary-headed bewail 
The friends they shall know no more ; 
They are gone ; they are wrapped in the mould 
The sons of the mighty of yore, 
For quenched is the flicker of life, 
And no thought can flash through the brain ; 
They can taste nougnt sweet ; there’s no touch 
In the hand ; they can feel no pain, 
And a brother may strew the grave 
Of a brother with gold, or entomb 
His corse with treasure untold ; 
But the dead must abide his doom. 
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For the gold the miser hoards, 

And men struggle through life to win, 
Cannot save from the wrath of God 

The soul that is steeped in sin. 


G. R. MERRY, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE do not often feel called upon to notice 
the Argosy. The February number, however, 
contains an article to which all Browning 
students will be glad to have their attention 
drawn. It is written by the daughter of the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, who will always be 
remembered as the first to give public recogni- 
tion to ‘‘Pauline” in the Monthly Repository 
for 1833, and to whom the poet wrote in 1857: 

id would, you know I would, always would, 
choose you out of the whole’ English world 
to judge and correct what I write myself.” 
The article contains many interesting details 
about Browning’s early days, and incidentally 
mentions that he contributed a sonnet— 
‘*somewhat Heine-like in character”—to the 
Monthly Repository for 1834, which has never 
been reprinted. 


Tue Expositor for February contains, besides 


the sketch of Dr. Hatch mentioned elsewhere, [ 


the continuation of Bishop Lightfoot on the 
Fourth Gospel, and of Dr. Bruce on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, besides various almost 
too popular expositions by Mr. Gillies, Principal 
Dykes, and Profs. Lumby and Beet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* KENEPAS ” IN THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHRONICLE, 


Oorpus Christi College, Oxford: Jan, 28, 1890, 


In MSS. O and D of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle there occurs at the year 1056 a word 
which has proved a great stumbling-block to 
editors and translators. It is there said of 
Bishop Leofgar, of Hereford : 


‘*Se werede his kenepas on his preosthade oddat 
he wes biscop. Se forlet his crisman and his 
hrode, his gastlican waepna, and feng to his 
spere and to his sweorde—i.e , he kept his kenepas 
during his priesthood until he became bishop ; 
he forsook his chrism and his rood, his ghostly 
weapons, and took to his spear and to his sword,” 
&c. (Earle, pp. 190-1 ; Thorpe i. 236). 


Of the editors and translators of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, Wheloc and Gibson did not 
use MS. C and D in constructing their 
texts. The editors of the Monwmenta Historica 
Britannica leave the word untranslated; so do 
Stevenson and Thorpe. Ingram alone has a 
suggestion, and it is not a very happy one. 
He translates it ‘‘ kuap-sack.” Prof. Earle has 
nothing to suggest. The word is not even 
cited in the new Bosworth-Toller Dictionary. 

A few days ago the true explanation was 
suggested to me by a passage in an Icelandic 
law. In the ancient code known as Gragis, in 
the section on Law Christian (Kristinna Laga 
pittr), chap. vi., Of Priests (Presta pittr) 
there occurs the following passage : 

‘*Prestar scolo eigi fara med sundrgerdir, bér er 
byskop banna. oc lita af haugva kampa, oc skeg, 
oc lata gera krunu sina um sinn 4 manadi—i.e., 
Priests must not wear showy garments such as the 
bishop forbids, and they must have their 





moustaches and beard shaved, and be tonsured once 
a month ”’ (Gragis, ed. Finsen, p. 21). 


In Icelandic, kampr or kanpr is the regular 
word for ‘‘ moustache” (v. Cleasby-Vig- 
fuisson Dictionary, sub voce). The enormity, 
therefore, of which Bishop Leofgar was guilty 
was that he wore his moustaches after he was 
ordained. Similar prescriptions to that which 
I have cited are found among the Anglo- 
Saxon Laws and Canons (cf, e.g., Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws and Institutes ii. 254, 294), but 
the word kenepas does not occur in them. 

CHARLES PLUMMER. 








AN ATTEMPT TO REFORM THE PROCEDURE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL UNDER ELIZABETH. 


Warsaw: February 2, 1890. 


The original Registers of the Privy Council 
temp. Elizabeth contain some interesting in- 
formation about the procedure in the private 
causes brought before the Council, which had 
become a very powerful body in those days.* 
As regards the jurisdiction of the Privy Council, 
it was not to interfere with matters determin- 
able at the common law (i.e. ordinary courts), 
unless one party was too powerful to cope with 
the other, or for some other sufficient reason. 
The abuse of this principle in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries caused many complaints, 
and was felt by the Commons as a great 
grievance.t It is noteworthy that the Council 
of Queen Elizabeth wished by its own resolu- 
tion to put an end to the abuse. 


**This day [i.e. April 25 (?) 1582] their Lordshipps 
and others of Her Majestys Privie Oouncell con- 
sidering what multitude of matters concerning 
private causes and actions betwene partie and 
partie were dayly brought unto the Oouncell 
Boarde whereas their Lordships were greatly 
troubled and Her Majestys special service oftentymes 
interrupted: for remedy whereof it was agreed 
among them that from henceforthe no private 
causes arrising betwene parties for any action 
whatsoever which may receive order and redress in 
any of Her Majesty’s ordinary Courts shal be 
receyved and preferred to the Boarde unless they 
shall concerne the preservation of Her Maj'* peace 
or shal be of some publicxe consequence to touche 
the governement of the Realme. And furder 
whereas heretofore many lettres drawen by per- 
sones unacquainted with the forme of writing ueed 
by the Councell were brought unto their L-ships 
to be signed the said lettres only concerning pri- 
vate causes and procured for the particular bene- 
fitte of such as did tender them unto their Lordships 
signature: of which lettres no Register hath been 
kept by the Clerk of the Councell for that they 
took them not to be matters determined by their 
Lordships in Oouncell nor comaunded by Mr. 
Secretarie whereof many inconveniences have 
growen. It pleased their Lordships thereuppon to 
order that from henceforth there should be no 
lettres signed by ove of them from the Oouncell 
Board unless the same lettres should be brought 
unto them by one of the Clerks of the Oouncell for 
the tyme attending, or at least drawen by one of 
the said clerks: and for this cause it was likewise 
ordered by their Ldsps that all such lettres as shall 
hereafter passe from the Councell hither for Her 
Maj‘ services or for any other causes whatsoever 
shal be brought unto them with the name of the 
Olerke of the Councell written in the very foote of 
the margent of every such lettre under the names 
of the persones to whom the lettre shal be directed, 
drawing a line betwene the said names and the 
name of the clerk; to the end it may appeare that 
the said lettres have been written or at least ex- 
amined by the said clerke and thought fitt for 
the forme to be offered unto their Lordships.’’ 
(Whitehall, Privy Council Office, Registers of the 
Queen Elizabeth, N. 5, f. 684 a.p. 1582.) 


B, ALEXANDRENKO. 





* John Macqueen, The App. Jurisd., p. 681. 
+ Stubbs, Const. History of Eng. v. ii. 633; 
iii, 251 2g. 
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THE DAYBOOK OF JOHN DORNE. 
Oxford : Jan. 29, 1890, 

In 1885 Mr. F. Madan published for the 
Oxford Historical Society the Daybook of 
John Dorne, an Oxford bookseller of the early 
part of the sixteenth century. The accounts 
are for the whole of the year 1520, and are 
preserved among the MSS. of Corpus Christi 
College. 

Recently, while examining the bindings of 
the books in the library of that college, in 
company with Mr. R. G. O. Proctor, I found 
two leaves of a similar MS. in Dorne’s writing 
used as fly-leaves in a copy of Hotomann’s 
Quaestiones (Hanoviae, 1601). The binding is 
an Oxford one, but must be nearly a century 
later than the date of the MS. As this book 
seems not to have been bound for the college, 
but for a former possessor, the possibility that 
the whole MS. from which these leaves were 
taken was formerly in the library, and was 
given by a librarian to the binder—a not 
unexampled proceeding—is precluded. More 
probably the binder was a successor of Dorne’s, 
who found these accounts lying about, and so 
utilised them. This theory gives ground for 
the hope that some more fragments may yet be 
found in other books bound in Oxford about 
the same date. 

One of the two leaves contains, like the 
whole of the published ledger, an account of 
the sales made by Dorne in his shop. The 
other is unexampled, as being apparently a 
record of a stocktaking. Both have, unfor- 
tunately, been slightly clipped, about six or 
eight lines being lost at the head of the leaves, 
and one edge also cut off, so depriving us in 
some cases of the prices of the books. 

It is difficult to say whether these belong to 
an earlier or later date than 1520. On the one 
hand, there are no daily divisions or dates here, 
such as appear in the accounts for 1520; and, 


as Mr. Madan suggested to me, it seems im- | 84 


probable that when Dorne had once habituated 
himself to this method he should have dropped 
it. On the other hand, there are no private 
notes, mixing up gulden with English money, 
which may point to a later date, when Dorne— 
a Dutchman probably—had got more used to 
the value of his customers’ payments, and did 
not need to refer to his native currency, as he 
had done when perhaps newly-settled in Eng- 
land in 1520. There seem, unfortunately, to be 
no books among those mentioned which can be 
identified as published after the above date. 

As for Dorne’s nationality, there was a John 
Dorn publishing at Brunswick in 1509, who 
may, perhaps, be identified with our book- 
seller. Mr. Madan informs me that he is 
referred to in Oxford records as Thorne; and 
80 on fol. 12a 2 and fol. 20 of the 1520 book 
are notes by Gyles Thorne of Shirdley, possibly 
a descendant. 

The entries in our fragments show much the 
same classes of literature as those already pub- 
lished—a fair number of classical works, a con- 
stant sale for the grammatical treatises of Stan- 
bridge and Whitington, a good selection of philo- 
sophical commentaries, with missals, breviaries, 
and primers scattered up anddown. All these, 
however, will be worked out in detail by Mr 
Madan, who has the leaves, and is preparivg 
to edit them in the second volume of the Oxford 
Historical Society’s Collectanea; and as this 
will appear almost immediately reference for 
further information may be made to it. 

J. G, MILNE. 








YES TOR. 
Chelsea : Feb. 3, 1890, 
I fear that Mr. Purton’s ingenious etymology 
of Yes Tor —“ Highest Tor” — must be 
rejected on the ground that that point was 
never locally thought to be the highest on 





Dartmoor. The really highest, High Wilhays, Wanner, Feb. 12,8 p.m. Microscopical: President’ 


contains that preeminence in its name-— 
uhel, superlative uhella, being “high” in 
Cornish (Rev. R. Williams’s Lexicon Cornu- 
britannicum, sub voc )}—just as the highest point 
of Cornwall is Brownwilly, from this adjective 
and bron=‘‘ a protuberance, a bill.” 

The trigonometrical station was on High 
Wilhays in the old survey as well as in the 
new; but the old surveyors at first called it 
Yes Tor, evidently because the two points are 
really twin summits of one hill, to the whole 
of which they applied the name of that point 
of which they had inquired the name when 
they saw it from the neighbourhood of Oke- 
hampton. But there is no appellation for the 
hill as a whole, the local population naturally 
requiring to distinguish and not to generalise. 
The surveyors found out their error soon 
enough to name the two points correctly in the 
ordnance map; but, as the elevations were not 
printed on that map, it could do nothing to 
correct the mistake which they had caused to 
be current in the book world, that Yes Tor 
was the highest point of the moor. The 
confusion is gradually dying out; but even still 
you occasionally see in a guidebook that Yes 
Tor is visible from such or such a point, when 
only High Wilhays is so. 

In Delabeche’s Report on the Geology of 
Cornwall, Devon and West Somerset, a short 
list of elevations is printed from the early 
records of the old survey, in which the mistake 
occurs three times within the limits of Dart- 
moor of calling twin summits, or a whole hill, 
by the name of the lower summit or of a lower 
point on the hill, no doubt by hasty generalisa- 
tion from the only name at first known to the 
surveyors; the heights of High Wilhays, Cut 
Hill and Rendlestone Tor being given as those 
of Yes Tor, Fur Tor, and North Hessary Tor 
respectively. The ordnance map and the 
idebooks are right about Cut Hill and Fur 
Tor; but the name of North Hessary Tor is so 
printed on the ordnance map that it is impossi- 
ble to say with certainty what it is meant to 
apply to, and the books almost always use it 
for Rendlestone Tor, to the confusion of 
pedestrians from a distance. The new one-inch 
map will be right in all these points, the six- 
inch map already being so. 

Can the name of Wills Neck Hill, the highest 
of the Quantocks in West Somerset, contain 
the same element as Brownwilly and High 
Wilhays ? 

J. WESTLAKE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 9, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
** National Life and Thought in Egypt,’ by Mr. 
J. O. McCoan, , 

7.80p.m. Ethical Society: ‘The Civilisation of 
Ohristendom,” by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet. 

Monpay, Feb. 10,5 pm, London Institution: “‘ Elec- 
trical Phenomena in Nature,’ by Mr. shelford 
Bidwell. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘ The Psivate Houses 
and Palaces of the Romans, III., by Mr. G. Aitchi- 
son. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘ The 
Electromagnet,” LV., by Prof, Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son. 

830y.m. Geographical: ‘Search and Travel in 
the Caucasus—an Acc suut of the Discovery of the 
Fate of the Party lost in 18:8,’ by “ir. Dougias W. 
Freshfield, illustrated by Photographs by Sig. V. 
Sella and Vir. H. Wooiley. 

TussDay, Feb. 1!, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Post-Darwinien Period,’ IV., by Prof. G J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Cast Iron and its 
Treatment for Artistic Purposes,’ by Mr. W. R. 


by. 
8p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘The Money of the 
Brittsh Empire,’ by Mr. Lesley U. Probyn. 
8 p.m. Civil Krgineers: Discussion, ‘’ Bars at 
the Mouths of Tidal Estuaries,” by Mr. W. H. 


8.30 p.m, Anthropological: ‘‘Some Skulls, 
dredged by Mr. G. F. Lawrence from tne Thames, 
in the Neighbourhood of Kew,” by Dr. Garson; 
* Characteristic Survivals of the Celts in Hamp- 
shire,’’ by Mr, T. W. Shore. 





8 pm_ Society of Arts: ‘' Modern Improve- 
ments in Facilities for Railway Travelling,’ by Mr, 
George Findlay. 


8 p.m. Shelley: ‘Prometheus Unbound,” by 


Mr. W. F. Revell 
THUBSDAY, Feb. 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: The 


3 
Three Stages of dhakepere's Art,” I., by Canon 
Ainger. 


It Ae 9 {antes Eeptiation : et Lecture. 
m ‘ec assengers Railway,” 
by Mr. Aubrey J. Spencer. ” J 2 


ana Balsoos "ot tho Romans iV by Ms 
e Romans,” ° . G. 
Aitchison. : divas 

8 p.m. Mathematical Society: ‘ Semi-Inva- 
riants,” by Mr. 8. Roberts; * Ether Squirts,” by 
Prof. Karl Pearson. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: ‘‘The Theory of 
Armature Reactions in Dynamos and Motors,” by 
Mr. J. Swinburne. 

Ferpay, Feb. 14, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “ An 
Elizabethan Bookseller.’”’ by Mr. Sidney L. Lee. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “ Problems in the 
Eaveice of an Electric Lamp,” by Prof. J. A. 
eming. 
Satuspay, Feb. 15,3 p.m. Royal Iastitution: “ Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism,” I , by Lord Rayleigh. 
4pm. London Geological Field Class: *‘ The 
fersieey Rocks on which London Stands,” I., by 
Prof, H. G. Seeley. 


SCIENCE. 
Gai Valeri Catulli Carmina. 
Toh. P. Postgate. (Bell.) 


Mr. Posteate has here presented his readers 
with a new recension of the poems of Catullus, 
in a small pocket-form, and in a type which 
looks well, and does not take up much room. 
The book is pretty enough, though hardly 
comparable with Haupt’s small edition in 
clearness to the eye. Haupt’s edition, how- 
ever, has nothing but the mere text of the 
poems. Mr. Postgate has appended at the 
foot of each page the readings, where neces- 
sary, of the three earliest MSS. 

In a short Latin preface the editor combats 
the view which I have very explicitly stated 
in my recently published Commentary, that 
most of the conjectures put forward by 
modern critics on Catullus are, as compared 
with those made by the scholars of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, uncertain 
and worth little. 1t was only after a patient 
examination of the poet, continued through 
many years, that I ventured t» pronounce 
this opinion ; and it remains unshaken. 
Whether the increasing study of palaeography 
will elicit results yet unattained, or indirectly 
promote the same cause by the discovery of 
a new and better MS., is no doubt still in the 
future. It is stated that a photographed 
facsimile of the Paris MS., known as Ger- 
manensis (G), is shortly to be issued. Well 
worked as this mine has been already, it is 
not impossible that when it is made available 
to a larger number of workers, it will reveal 
something of importance to a fresh critical 
faculty. 

Mr. Postgate’s edition, as regards ortho- 
graphy, moves on the same lines as L. Miiller’s. 
He never writes m+ra es, meo est, solita est, 
&c., but mea’s, meos’t, solita’st ; never aequum, 
uacuum, but aequom, uacuom. I am glad to 
see that he has restored Hortalus, which I 
aimed to prove the right spelling against 
Ortalus of most editors and Munro. 

Most of the editor’s own conjectures have 
already been published in the Leyden Mne- 
mosyne or the Cambridge Journal of Philology. 
To those journals the reader is referred for a 
detailed exposition of Mr. Postgate’s views. 
In not a few cases his discussions are valuable 
and interesting, even when the actual result 
in the concrete form of an emendation fails to 
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convince. Every reader must form his own 
opinion on this point; if I may speak my 
own, I confess to have found Mr. Postgate as 
little satisfactory as most of his predecessors. 
Nor can I at all agree with him in his prevail- 
ing admiration of Bihrens as a conjecturer ; 
though, indeed, to Biihrens’s theory of the 
inter-relation of the MSS. Mr. Postgate has 
given in his adhesion, and without Biihreps’s 
edition the present volume would probably 
never have seen the light. 

The following are among the better speci- 
mens of the new editor’s divinatory powers : 


** Oredo of quo grauis acquiescat _" e) 
i. 
for “‘ ut cum—acquiescet.” 
“ Tatis: commodum enim: uolo ad Sarapim 
Deferri,” 

(x. 26) 
which appears to me no improvement on 
Hand’s 

** Istis: commodum enim uolo ad S irapim 
Deferri.” 
** Et haec pessima sie puella uidit 
Toco se lepido uouere diuis,’’ 
(xxxvi 9, 10) 
for ‘‘ se puella uidit Iocose lepide.” 
‘* Malest me hercule et ¢i laboriose,’’ 

(xxxviii. 2) 
for me h. e¢ laboriose. Here I must demur. 
EX (the interjection) is not only weak poetic- 
ally, but questionable as Latin. The same 
tendency to interjections is shown by our 
editor in two passages of lxii. 

*€ nulli a coluere iuuenci,’’ 
for acoluere or accoluere of MSS., and 
 Tacita a quem mente requirunt,’’ 
by way of accounting for tacita guema mente 
of the Thuanaeus. Would it not be prefer- 
able to write tacita quem a mente requirunt ? 
** Tmmo taedet obestque et magis atque magis,”’ 
for 
‘*Tmmo etiam taedet obestque magisque magis.’’ 
(Ixxiil. 4 ) 

The admirers of Munro will not be pleased 
to find one of his least happy restitutions 
printed as if from the MSS; I mean the 
impossible liv. And can anyone really say 
he thinks ¢ypum in lxiii. 9 at all likely to 
have been corrupted into tubam? To print 
anything so purely tentative as either of these 
guesses is a derogation to the general execu- 
tion of Mr. Postgate’s volume, and (what is 
worse) to the memory of England’s greatest 
scholar. 

Rostnson Extts. 








TWO RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCTENCE. 


Graphical Statics: Two Treatises on the Gra- 
phical Calculus and Reciprocal Figures in Gra- 
phical Statics. By Luigi Cremona. Translated 
by T. H. Beare. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
In 1870 Cremona published his elementary work 
on the Graphical Calculus, entitled 11 Calculo 
(rrapfico; and in 1874 it was translated into 
German. In 1872 appeared his pamphlet on 
stress and framework diagrams, entitled Le 
Figure reciproche nell Statica Grafica; and in 
the following year a free German translation 
was published. French translations of both 
works appeared later; and now, if at the 
eleventh hour. we have from the Oxford Press 
English translations in a companion volume to 
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Cremona’s Elements of Projective Geometry. 
Before expressing our opinion as to the great 
value of these translations, we should like to 
ask the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
whether it is on their authority that this book 
is being advertised as ‘‘ New Work on Graphi- 
cal Statics,” by Prof. Cremona; and, further, 
on what ground it is entitled ‘‘ Graphical 
Statics” at all? In the first place, works 
written seventeen to eighteen years ago can 
hardly, in the guise of a new translation, be 
termed new; and in the next place the first 
treatise is not on Graphical Statics at all, and 
the second is rather an exercise inthe geometry 
of reciprocation than the form of discussion on 
framework and stress diagrams which we look 
for in a treatise on Graphical Statics, Further, 
we should be glad to know ‘whether itis at the 
instance of the delegates, or due to the trans- 
lator, that the terms ‘‘ polygon of forces” or 
‘‘ polygonal circuit” and ‘‘ funicular polygon” 
are used instead of the convenient words “vector- 
polygon,” and ‘‘link-polygon,” introduced by 
Profs. Clifford and Henrici. The latter terms 
enable us to discuss the geometry of vectors or 
localised steps without any reference to force ; 
and the student cannot be too early induced to 


‘separate the notions of the Graphical Calculus 


from any special physical quantity which may 
afterwards be dealt with by its processes. 
Having eased our minds on these points, we are 
the better able to be grateful.to the Clarendon 
Press and to Prof. Beare for this book. If it is 
not mistaken for a new work on Graphical 
Statics, nor supposed to be a modern treatise 
on the Graphical Calculus, then we can only 
heartily commend it to first-year students in 
the numerous engineering schools now estab- 
lished throughout the kingdom. It is true that 
the Graphical Calculus of 1870 is not that of 
1890. There is not a word in this volume on 
graphical integration, graphical differ entiation, 
and graphical solution of differential equations. 
The chapters on the reduction of areas and on 
the discovery of centroids are very elementary. 
We miss any discussion of moments of inertia 
and the reduction of volumes, the construction 
of abacs and the representation of statistical 
information. But while Cremona’s treatise is 
thus essentially a jirst book on graphical 
methods, it is far and away superior to any- 
thing which has yet appeared in the English 
language. The works hitherto published on 
so-called graphical arithmetic, or on graphical 
statics, in this country may be safely said to bave 
done more to discourage than foster the new 
calculus. There is nothing clumsy, there is 
nothing hurried in Cremona’s treatment ; and 
if he has in some cases treated a special problem 
where the engineering student may want more 
general solutions, he has probably done well to 
limit his discussion to cases which a student 
with a school knowledge of geometry and 
algebra can grasp at an early stage of his college 
course, Of the pamphlet on reciprocal figures it 
is more easy to speak with enthusiasm from 
the standpoint of the mathematician than 
from that of the teacher. The deduction of the 
reciprocity of frame and stress-diagrams from 
Mobius’s Null-system is a graceful piece of 
geometry in itself; but we speak from experi- 
ence when we say that it is hopeless to expect 
the average engineering student to appreciate 
it. The method of reciprocal figures is so 
powerful, and yet so simple of application, that 
a student’s advance may be unnecessarily 
delayed if he bas first to grasp Mobius’s ideas on 
polar plane and point ; and if he does follow 
OCremona’s discussion of these conceptions, the 
few applications to simple frames which occur 
in the following chapters will hardly show him 
the power of the method, especially in the great 
range of pinned arches and girders such as 
are dealt with by Ritter and are common in 
German practice, There is much that is very 





excellent in this pamphlet, but that excellence 
appeals more directly to the mathematical than 
to the engineering student. The latter may 
read it with advantage, but hardly as a first 
book on framework. He may come to it when 
he is sure of his methods, and wishes to widen 
his insight by examining a novel and ingenious 
treatment of the first principles of reciprocal 
diagrams. Prof. Beare’s translations are care- 
fully and correctly done, and he does not appear 
to have sacrificed accuracy to fluency. We think 
the book will distinctly supply a gap in our sadly 
deficient literature on Graphics ; and we trust 
that if it reaches, as we think probable, a second 
edition, the title may be changed to one 
which more accurately describes the contents. 

‘‘ ENCYCLOPAEDIE DER NATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFTEN.” —Handbuch der Physik. Dritte Lief- 
erung. (Breslau: Trewendt.) The third part of 
this handbook, to which we have previously 
drawn attention, marks a distinct advance both 
as to matter and method on the first two parts. 
It is principally occupied with the subject of 
elasticity, which it continues and concludes; 
the few pages on hydrostatics hardly allowing 
a judgment to be formed as to the probable 
merits of the discussion of that subject which 
is to follow. All the articles on elasticity and 
cohesion are due to Dr. F. Auerbach, with the 
exception of that on Afterstrain, which is dealt 
with by Dr. Ferdinand Braun, himself an investi- 
gator in this field. Dr. Auerbach, while practi- 
cally exhibiting no originality of treatment, has 
yet put together the results of the most recent 
researches of such mathematical physicists as 
Hertz and Voigi, and the numerical details of 
the myriad German experimentalists. The 
compilation is thus the most useful treatise on 
physical elasticity which has yet appeared. 
The facts here gathered together have hitherto 
had to be sought in innumerable scattered and 
often nigh inaccessible memoirs, and we can 
safely predict a wide field of usefulness for the 
100 pages in this handbook devoted to 
elasticity. After a discussion of the general 
equations of elasticity and an analysis of the 
resolution of stress and strain, Dr. Auerbach 
refers to the most recent experiments on the 
influence of temperature, then we have the 
pretty the oretical curves of Saalschiitz for very 
flexible struts (pp. 244-5), and next a long dis- 
cussion of the various recent experimental inves- 
tigations of the ‘‘ stretch-squeeze ratio ”—i.e., 
the ratio of lateral compression to longitudinal 
extension of a bar subjected to pure traction. 
The author adopts Voigt’s view that Poisson's 
molecular theory, in which this ratio equals 
one-fourth, has not been shown to hold for any 
isotropic body without question, and that 
there are many bodies for which it has been 
shown not to hold. Now, most of the 
materials for which he gives details were 
tested in the sh-pe of wires whose isotropy, 
even after annealing, is very questionable ; nor 
can we lay as much stress as he does on the 
arguments of Voigt that a piece of glass for 
which the ratio was ‘21 was really isotropic and 
homogeneous. In the case of crystals it may, 
we think, be safely said that Poisson’s relations 
among the constants do not hold; but in this 
case the polarity evidenced by crystallisation 
is almost a proof of polarity in the molecules, 
and therefore a strong argument against 
Poisson’s theory. Voigt has recently attempted 
to explain multi-constant elasticity by a polar 
force between molecules. Unfortunately, this 
theory breaks down in the case of isotropic 
bodies, unless indeed we deny their existence 
entirely, and suppose what we term isotropic 
bodies to be bodies of confused crystallisation, 
the semi-isotropic bodies of Voigt, or amorphic 
bodies of Saint-Venant. An _ ingenious 
attempt by Voigt to explain bi-constant 
isotropy in this manner will be found in the 
December number of Wiedemann’s Annalens 
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Onthe whole we think that there are good 
reasons for doubting whether everything can 
be explained by polar molecules, and we be- 
lieve that the keynote to bi-constant isotropy 

lies rather in Jellett’s hypothesis of modified 
action. Dr. Auerbach next turns to flexure 
and torsion, reproducing Olebsch’s treatment of 
Saint-Venant’s problems. He ascribes on 
p. 260 to F. Neumann a method of dealing with 
these problems which is really due to Poisson 
avd Cauchy, and which led those scientists, and 
afterwards F. Neumann, followed by Voigt, 
to very erroneous results. The fact that this 
method is not sound seems to have escaped 
Dr. Auerbach. To attribute the refutation of the 
erroneous torsion formula, which Cauchy actually 
obtained by this method, to Voigt is certainly a 
little curious (p. 273); but our author does not 
appear to have as wide an acquaintance with 
French as with German literature. Perhaps the 

most interesting part of the treatise is 

pp. 275-89 dealing with the elasticity of 

crystals. Although Dr. Auerbach pays no re- 
gard to the labours of Rankine extended and 
simplified by Saint-Venant, he still gives a 
very interesting account of the elasticity of 
crystals based on the researches of F. Neumann 
and his school, principally Voigt. The work of 
the latter is here focussed, and will be found 
of extreme interest by English physicists who 
may not have kept themselves aw courant with 
recent German research in this direction. The 
following article on Impact deals with Saint- 
Venant and Neumann’s theory for rods, with 
details of the experimental investigations of 
Boltzmann, Voigt, Hausmanninger, &c., and, 
further, with Hertz’s luminous theory of 
impact on curved surfaces, notably spheres, 
The Jatter theory is later applied, after Hertz, 
to deduce an absolute measure of hardness 
(pp. 315-16). The next sectionis devoted to 
Cohesion, and is not very satisfactory. Far 
greater attention ought to have been given to 
Bauschivger’s results on the limit of elasticity, 
which are of quite as great pbysical as technical 
importance. The experimental numbers for the 
strength of struts given at the top of p. 312 
are, we believe, due to Rondelet, and were given 
by him for wood only, and date back to the 
eighteenth century! Why they are reproduced 
here, and cited as if true for all materials, it is 
difficult to say. The formulae for torsional 
strength on p. 313 are quite wrong. being based 
on Cauchy’s theory, which the author has re- 
jected some pages previously. Lastly, the few 
remarks on absolute resilience on p. 314, are 
very insufficient, and, we think, misleading. 
The final section dealing with elasticity— 
namely, that on Elastic Afterstrain by F. Braun, 
gives a very fair account of German research 
on this subject, due to Weber, Kohlrausch, 
Meyer, Boltzmann, Warburg, and the crowd 
of minor experimentalists. While this section 
teems with useful facts, it gives also a picture 
of the present very unsatisfactory condition 
of the theory. Boltzmann’s theory will hardly 
satisfy fully any but the most easy-going of 
physicists; and Maxwell’s, as developed 
mathematically by Butcher, has not yet 
received sufficient experimental confirma- 
tion, notwithstanding Barus’s labours. 
Thus, while these pages give a very complete 
account of the present state of our knowledge 
of afterstrain, they yet bring our ignorance 
vividly to the fore, and suggest much need for 
extended investigation. On the whole, this 
elastic portion of the Handbuch der Physik will 
be undoubtedly useful. Parts of it are so good 
that we can only wish that just that additional 
care had been given which would have made 
them still better. 








THE NEXT ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


In continuation of the article under this head- 
ing in the ACADEMY of December 14, 1889, we 
may state that the protest there referred to has 
now received 167 signatures. 

At a meeting of English supporters of the 
movement, held at the German Athenaeum on 
January 15, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

1. ** That the signatories express their grateful 

appreciation of the most hospitable manner in 
which Orientalists from all parts of the world have 
been received by King Oscar II. and the peoples 
of Sweden and Norway. 
2. ‘*That the original principles of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, as laid down at 
its first meeting in Paris, in 1873, in the ‘ statuts 
définitifs adoptés par l’assemblée internationale ’ 
be maintained in their integrity. 

3. ‘That London be the seat of the next 
Congress, from September 1 to September 10, 1891. 

4. ‘*That the subscription be £1, or 25 francs, 
for every member, native or visitor, lady or gentle- 
man, specialist or other. 

5. **That the committees proposed by the 
French general assembly for the various countries 
(with power to add to their number) be accepted, 
and that the Eoglish organising committee for the 
next Congress, thus elected, place itself in com- 
manication with the above-mentioned committees, 
and with Orientalists generally, in order to receive 
and give early information of the questions to be 
discussed at the next Congress, to suggest subjects 
or methods of inquiry to specialists and travellere, 
to arrange for prize essays and other awards, to 
summarise the researches made on every field of 
Oriental learning since 1886, and to propose 
measures for the cultivation of Oriental studies in 
various countries as indicated in the enclosed 
circular. 


6. **That no special privileges or distinctions 
of any kind be accepted by any member, delegate, 
or office-holder (as such) of the Oongress, except 
what the Congress itself may confer for services 
rendered to science or in furthering the aims of 
the Congress. 


7. ‘* That there be only two banquets, one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of the 
Congress, and only two excuraions out of London 
(say to the universities of Oxford and Oambridge) 
after the conclusion of the labours of tlhe Congress. 

8. ‘‘That the prizo and other awards bo, as far 
as possible, equally distributed among the various 
branches of Oriental learnivg. 


9. ‘‘ That the English committee of organisation 
be empowered to arrange for grants and dona- 
tions towards the general or any special objects 
of the Congress, and to receive the subscriptions 
of members. 

10. ‘‘ That the English members and others who 
wish to receive one or more foreign members in 
their houses during the time that the Congress is 
held be pleased to communicate the number they 
can 80 accommodate to any member of the 
English committee, at an early date, for due 
notification.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE YENISSEI INSCRIPTIONS. 


Bazton-on-Humber: Jan. 27, 1890. 

Prof. Stephens (vide his letter, ACADEMY, 
November 30, 1889, p. 359) having very kindly 
lent me his copy of the Inscript‘ons de I’ Iénissei, 
I have mide a preliminary examination of the 
script; and as the subject is of much interest, 
and also as the professor hopes that ‘‘ some 
Britishers will try to make a beginning,” 
perhaps the following remarks may interest 
readers of the ACADEMY. 

The inscriptions would require three or four 
months’ study to enable a student to grow into 
them, so as to obtain definite views on verbal 
detail; but the following facts and deductions 
are fairly obvious. (1) About 60 different forms 





are employed, exclusive of evident variants; 


—— 


| probably the actual number of distinct char- 


acters is just about 50. A great number of 
characters appear reversed. Further examina- 
tion is required in many instances to determine 
whether a variant or a distinct character is 
intended. (2) Words are sometimes undivided, 
but generally divided by interpunction (: , *, :), 
as in Etruscan. Sometimes the interpunction has 
been accidentally omitted, as also is the case in 
Etruscan. (3) The inscriptions are alphabetic, 
not syllabic ; they are to be read from right to 
left, and are not written Aysverpopniéy, (4) 
There is an initial and a non-initial form of a, 
and perhaps of some other letters, as in 
Mantchu, &c. (5) The forms of the following 
Runic letters occur: a-ae-o, i, u, c, c-k, x, g, h, 
1, 8, n, t, d, b, and m; and, perhaps, of several 
others, ¢.g., ny. (6) Forms similar to those 
occurring in what Prof. Sayce calls the 
‘* Asianic” system of writing appear to a con- 
siderable extent—e.g., the Kypriote e, u, ko, ta, 
pt, Te, Tu, ma, je, ji, va, and zo, the Karian g, 
88, h-hh, kh, and re, and the Lykian a-e, u, h, 
u-v, and». The presence of this element is 
too decided to admit of the hypothesis of 
chance. (7) There appears to be no direct 
connexion between the Yenissei and the Italic 
alphabets. 

Those who have read my paper on ‘‘ The 
Etruscan Numerals” (Archaeological Review, 
July, 1889), and letters in the ACADEMY on the 
same subject, will remember that the region of 
the Yenissei inscriptions is that formerly occu- 
pied by the Arintzi and Kamacintzi peoples, 
the remains of whose dialects present such a 
striking resemblance to Etruscan; and the 
inscriptions, so far as I have been able to 
transliterate them, show a form of speech akin 
to Etruscan, and evidently (as of course would 
be expected) belonging to the Turanian family 
of language. Prof. Stephens says, ‘‘ As yet, 
not one word has been deciphered”; and, 
writing to me on December 9, he observes: ‘‘ If 
we could only get one word read, we should 
soon havemore.’’ I venture, therefore, without 
dogmatism but still with considerable con- 
fidence, to give the reading of ‘‘one word ”’ as 
& specimen. 

In Ins. No. III., which consists of six lines 
of considerable length, I noticed immediately 
the word abaga. It occurs in the first, second, 
and sixth lines, and also in Ins. No, VIIL., 1. 2, 
and No. XIL., 1.4, and, therefore, proves that 
the inscriptions are not written Bovrrpopndér. 
I think there can be no reasonable doubt which 
letter in the script is a. Prof. Donner puts the 
character in question, which appears in seven 
variant forms, at the head of his list, and next 
to the Runic b. The initial a is different from 
the non-initial ; and one of the seven forms is 
that of the Lykian a-e and the Volsciana. The 
b and g are the exact Kunic forms of those 
letters. Itisto be noted that the Yenissei a, 
which is akin to Alpha, is not the Runic a; 
and that ‘‘the Greek Alpha disappeared from 
the Futhorc at a very early period” (Isaac 
Taylor, Greeks and Goths, 61). 

The reading having been ascertained, next as 
to the meaning ; and here, too, there is no un- 
certainty. Strablenberg, in his Vocab. Calmucko- 
Mungalicum (1730), gives ‘‘ Abagu, a grand- 
father.” The modern Buriatic abaga, Tungusic 
awaga = ‘‘ uncle,” ‘father’s brother”; and, 
in Koibal, ‘‘ grandfather” is aga. The allied 
forms are easy to trace through many dialects, 
although they signify different relationships. 

The alphabet of the inscriptions as noticed 
contains about fifty letters—c/. the Buriat 
alphabet. a, ‘i, e,%, 0, 6, u, u, kh, kj, w, aj, hy gs 
ng, j, 1, Uj, r, rj, 8-8h, zh, tsh, dzh, n, nj, t, tj, d, 
dj, a, %, ts, dz, p, b, m (37), and ten diphthongs. 

I reserve further remarks at present, and 
hope that the claw may help to reconstruct the 
lion. 





RozsERt Brown, Jun. 
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THE LYCIAN LANGUAGE. 
Newbury: Feb. 1, 1890. 

Major Conder’s interesting paper in the 
AcapEmy for January 25 will no doubt assist 
the Iranian hypothesis of the origin of Lycian 
by lending to it the weight of his name; but 
his arguments will hardly satisfy anyone who 
has spent (or wasted) labour on that irritating 
dialect. 

It will only be possible for me to examine 
now his chief contentions : 


‘*The liquid sounds, the numerous long and 
short vowels, and the inflexions are alike franian ; 
and among the latter the genitive singular (A), 
the nominative plural (ie), the genitive plural 
(neme), the infinitives (ase and ade), the prefixes 
(trc, mé, yat, né, 0) all appear to me clearly to 
define the language."’ 

The liquid sounds might show that Lycian 
was rather of the Iranian than of any other 
branch of the Indo-European family, if it had 
been proved to belong to that family at all. 
But that is the very point at issue. 

The numerous long and short vowels are 
entirely due to the transliteration which Major 
Conder has adopted. This differs much from 
the usually accepted one, given and supported 
with able arguments by Savelsberg (Beitriige; 
i, 7-22). And it differs especially in this, that 
the German professor admits no difference 
between long and short vowels. Should not 
Major Conder have disproved the accepted 
transliteration before basing arguments on a 
new one, which, besides, is not free from in- 
consistencies ? For example, he writes ‘‘ oune,”’ 
‘‘eionesi,”” ‘‘ prinavatu,” rendering the same 
letter first by ou, then by o, and lastly by wu. 
Nor are these the only instances. 

To go on to the inflexions, the genitive in -h 
is certain, but it is not certain that it is not 
confined to proper names. 

The termination -he (usually written -hi) is 
perplexing. It occurs once in a bilingual 
(Lewisu, a very ill-cut one), apparently as a 
nominative plural ending, ‘‘ prineziyehi’”’— 
Greek oixcio.. But, elsewhere, whenever a word 
with this ending is found in any of the few 
passages whose meaning is certain, it is never 
nominative and never demonstrably plural. It 
may, perhaps, be better explained as not being 
@ case ending at all. 

The genitive plural -neme (-nimi) does not 
exist. Only three words have that ending: 
‘‘ khauvonimi,” ‘‘trbbonimi,’”’ and ‘‘ madu- 
nimi.” Of these, the first is without question 
& proper name in the nominative singular, 
since Limyra 38 begins: ‘‘ Khauvonimi built 
this tomb.” ‘Trbbonimi” is also a proper 
name in the nominative singular. It occurs on 
# coin, and its genitive singular is seen in 
Limyra 43. There is nothing to fix the mean- 
ing of ‘“‘ Madunimi.” 

As to the infinitive -ase (or asi), none of the 
eight words with that ending occurs in an 
intelligible context, but they appear to be cases 
of substantives. For instance, ‘‘atlasi’’ is 
formed directly from atla, “self”; and there 
can hardly be a verb “to self.” The common 
verbal ending -ade, or rather -di, is either 
future or conditional, not infinitive (see 
Limyra 4, 3; 5, 2; &c., &c.). 

The prefixes tro, ne, and o are not supported 
by the inscriptions; yat is impossible, as no 
Lycian word begins with y; me might be a 
prefix, but is extremely obscure, and it is a pity 
that we are not told what it means. 

Passing by for a moment the statement 
about the numerals, we come to a list of words 
*‘ which clearly point ” in the Iranian direction : 


‘Of these,” says Major Conder, ‘‘some are 
rendered certain by the Greek bilinguals, such as 
gina, ‘‘wife” ; goro, ‘‘tomb”’; se, “Sand,” and a 
few others.’’ 


But gina (properly khina) does not occur in 





any bilingual, unless a new one has been found, 
nor can it well mean “ wife”’; for in Xanthus 4 
it is joined with Jada, which certainly means 
‘‘wife”; so that the builder would be repre- 
sented as raising a tomb ‘ to his wife and his 
wife.” Goro is an old misreading for the 
common word khupu, a ‘‘ tomb.” 

The rest of the words given may be divided 
into three classes: (1) words clearly borrowed 
from Persian, as khssadrapahi, a ‘‘ satrap,” and 
Mithrapata, the proper name of a Persian 
governor ; (2) words that do not exist, as masa, 
toma, and depe ; (3) words whose meaning is in 
itself unknown, but which are translated in a 
certain way merely because they resemble 
certain Persian words. To rely on them as 
proving the Iranian affinities of Lycian is 
surely to argue in a vicious circle. The same 
remark applies to all the so-called numerals 
which Savelsberg has discovered, and indeed to 
almost all his renderings. If Lycian is not a 
kind of Old Persian, they all fall to the ground. 
Nor can it be argued that the fact of his 
translations making sense proves the rightness 
of his method. For Corssen made sense of 
Etruscan; and Savelsberg does not always 
make sense of Lycian. 

It would take too long to examine all the 
forms on which the Indo-European theory is 
based. One example must suffice. Prinavato 
is acommon tbird person singular of a verb. 
In Lewisu, we find the corresponding third 
person plural, prinavoto. On these most impor- 
tant and hitherto undoubted forms depends our 
knowledge of the difference between the 
singular and plural of the Lycian verb ; and 
on them the supporters of the Indo-European 
hypothesis greatly rely. But they are open to 
three objections : 

(1) The apparent plural prinavoto never recurs. 
But o ande being interchangeable in Lycian, 
we may expect to find the equivalent prinaveto, 
And we do find it in Pinara iv., where itis a 
third person singular. 

(2) On the other hand, in all the other 
passages (Limyra xi. 1, xii. 1, xxiii. 1) where 
this verb has a plural nominative, the form is 
prinavato, as in the singular. 

(3) The letters o and a are often exchanged 
as in prinavo (Xanthus 3) = prinovo (Ant. 3), 

It is, therefore, at least possible that the 
difference is merely one of spelling. And this 
view is supported by the comparison of the 
verbs Arppi tatu (Limyra xx.), and hrppibeiye 
totu (Limyra xi.). 

The very form, therefore, which is taken to 
prove that the Lycian verb is Indo- European 
makes it doubtful whether any distinction ex- 
isted between singular and plural. 

In conclusion, it may be prophesied that the 
spade will throw more light on the Lycian 
language than the dictionary. We must be 
content to wait till the cities of the Eteocretes, 
and of Crete generally, have yielded up the 
inscriptions which they no doubt contain. 

W. ARKWRIGHT. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE medals and funds to be given at the 
anpiversary meeting of the Geological Society 
on February 21 have been awarded by the 
council as follows:—the Wollaston medal to 
Prof. William Crawford Williamson; the 
Murchison medal to Prof. Edward Hull; and 
the Lyell medal to Prof. Thomas Rupert Jones ; 
the balance of the Wollaston fund to Mr. 
W. E. A. Ussher, of the Geological Survey of 
England ; that of the Murchison fund to Mr. 
Edward Wethered; that of the Lyell fund to 
Mr. C. Davies Sherborn; and a portion of the 
Barlow-Jameson fund to Mr. William Jerome 
Harrison. 


In connexion with the London Geological 
Field Class, Prof. H. G. Seeley will deliver a 





course of four lectures upon ‘‘The Tertiary 
Rocks upon which London Stands” at the 
Gresham College on Saturdays at 4 p.m., begin- 
ning on February 15. 


THE thirtieth anniversary of the publication 
of the Origin of Species—which, so far as we 
know, passed unnoticed in this country—was 
celebrated on November 22, at Tokio, by a 
dinner, at which about one hundred Japanese 
men of science were present. The room w. 4 
decorated with memorials of Darwin, and witu 
an exhibition of objects illustrating evolution. 


M. Davuprée, the distinguished French 
mineralogist, has presented to the Académie 
des Sciences a suggestive paper on the condi- 
tions under which diamonds appear to have 
been formed in nature. He first shows that 
the South African diamonds, occurring in a 
serpentinous breccia, have probably been 
brought up from a deep-seated basic magma, 
rich in olivine, which underlies the granitic 
crust. He then calls attention to the recent 
discovery of diamonds in meteorites, and points 
out the anaiogy between these bodies and the 
materials of the earth’s interior. On the whole, 
it seems probable, according to Daubrée, that 
diamonds are abundant in the profound 
regions of the earth, and are only accidentally 
and occasionally brought up to the surface. It 
is tantalising, however, to learn that these sub- 
terranean riches will probably always remain 
hidden and inaccessible to man. 


WE have received from Helsingfors, in Fin- 

land, a treatise on The Origin of Human 
Marriage, by Edward Westermarck, which 
seems worthy of notice for several reasons. In 
the first place, it is written in excellent Eng- 
lish, and no less admirably printed. In the 
next place, the author professes himself a 
follower of the English school of anthropology, 
and in particular of the statistical method 
recently expounded by Dr. E. B. Tylor. He 
quotes a very full list of authorities, the great 
majority Eoglish—including that misleading 
book, Rowney’s Wild T'ribes of India, the true 
character of which was disclosed in the 
ACADEMY of March 23, 1889; and he has 
obtained certain information of his own from 
missionaries in different parts of the world. 
The greater part of the present treatise, which 
is introductory to a larger work, consists of a 
searching criticism of the hypothesis of primi- 
tive promiscuity, in the course of which 
M‘Lennau’s theory of kinship through females 
only, and Morgan’s classificatory system of 
relationship, are both severely handled. The 
author’s own view, though not as yet fully 
expounded, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing paesages : 
‘* Marriage and family are intimately connected 
with each other: it is for the benefit of the young 
that male and female continue to live together. 
Marriage is, therefore, rooted in family, rather 
than family in marriage ’’ (p. 29). * * * *# 


‘* Tn all probability, there was no stage of human 
development when marriage did not exist, and the 
father always was, as a rule, the protector of his 
family. Human marriage seems to be an 
inheritance from some ape-like progenitor’’ 
(p. 64). 








PEILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. Hamy, Keeper of the Museum of Ethno- 
graphy, has been elected a ‘‘ membre libre”’ of 
the Académie des Inscriptions, in succession to 
the late Gen. Faidherbe. 


IN a recent number of the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Dr. Eduard Glaser, the well-known Arabian 
traveller, reviews at length Prof. D. H. 
Miiller’s recent work, entitled ‘‘ Epigraphische 
Denkmiiler aus Arabien,” pointing out the 
extent of Jewish influence and the existence 
of Jewish kings throughout Arabia in early 
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times. In the matter of chronology, he shows 
that the author has postdated the period of the 
Minaeans by about fifteen hundred years, and— 
as if in compensation—has antedated the 
Libjans by more than a thousand years. 


THE last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillan) contains a greater proportion 
than usual of solid, if not interesting, articles. 
Several of them, too, exhibit the growing ten- 
dency towards MS. research. For example, Mr. 
Walter Leaf submits the MSS. of the Jliad to 
a minute examination, with the aim of showing 
that L probably stands by itself as representing 
a collateral tradition to the vulgate, going back 
to the times of Arista: .hus—a notable result, 
if true. Mr. E. G. Hardy gives a detailed 
account of the newly discovered codex in the 
Bodleian which contains the earliest text of 
Jerome’s Eusebian Chronicle, though ap- 
parently the editing of it is to be left to a 
German. Mr. J. Armitage Robinson continues 
his investigation into the sources of Origen’s 
Treatise against Celsus, now arguing that 
P (which was thought to be independent) is 
really copied from V. Mr. Robinson Ellis gives 
the results of his collation of an MS. of Ovid, 
formerly used by Heinsius, and now in the 
Maison Plantin at Antwerp; and also prints 
some textual emendations in the Greek An- 
thology. By far the longest paper is that by 
Prof. Nettleship on ‘‘ Literary Criticism in 
Greek Antiquity,” the Dialogus de Ora- 
toribus of Tacitus receiving special praise, The 
Rev. Dr. C. Taylor examines the mutual rela- 
tion of the Didache to the Shepherd, proving 
that the author of the latter made use of the 
former document, but in such a manner as to 
conceal his obligations. And, finally—though 
first in order—Mr. Arthur Platt traces the his- 
tory of the Iambic trimeter from early song 
down to its use in Modern Greek. 


On the Interpretation of Plato’s Timaeus. 
Critical Studies with special reference to a 
Recent Edition. By J. Cook Wilson. 
(David Nutt.) In this pamphlet of 145 pages, 
which it appears is to be continued hereafter 
in a second part, Prof. Cook Wilson reiterates, 
expands, and multiplies his damaging criticisms 
of tne recent edition of Plato’s J'imaeus by 
Mr. Archer-Hind. It wiil be remembered 
that the controversy began with Prof. Wilson’s 
hostile article in the Classical Review, to which 
Mr. Archer-Hind briefly replied in the next 
number. Prof. Wilson conceived that it was 
his duty to substantiate his charges on a large 
scale, and the present pamphlet is the first- 
fruits of his resolution. We are not sure that 
it was worth while to take such pains over 
breaking an editor upon the wheel, unless the 
writer could in doing so produce, like Bent- 
ley, a work of original and independent value. 
But, as Prof. Wilson has thought it advisable 
to spend so much time and trouble on the 
task, we are bound to record our impression 
that the execution was not altogether un- 
deserved. It should be borne in mind that it 
is not only errors and shortcomings which are 
laid to the editor’s charge. He is accused of 
borrowing far to largely, without due acknow- 
ledgment of his debt, and of even composing 

is notes in such a way as to give the impression 
that he is correcting and improving upon Stall- 
baum and others, when in reality he is only 
Tepeating information they have supplied him 
with, and suggestions he has taken from 
their pages. Conscious unfairness is a thing 
difficult to establish, and on this part of the 
indictment we express no opinion. A man 
may, however, be unfair through not taking 
pains enough to be the opposite; and we do 
not see how the editor is to escape from this 

€ss serious charge. His treatment of the 
Philosophy and scientific subjects of the Ti- 
maeus is reserved for the second part of the 


pamphlet. In the first instalment he is in- 
dicted under four heads: the relation of the 
editor to preceding commentaries, his text and 
apparatus criticus, his interpretation of the 
language, and his note on one particular 
astronomical point in the Timaeus. The 
matters dealt with under these heads are too 
many, too minute, and too diverse to admit of 
being epitomised. But the sum of the whole 
argument is that the editor’s scholarship is 
immature, that he is often confused and in- 
correct in other respects, that he has often 
borrowed errors and a fortiori better things 
from the very scholars on whom he sits in judg- 
ment, and finally that he has, if not concealed, 
at least failed to make known the magnitude of 
his debt to them. Those interested in the 
evidence by which these accusations are 
supported must turn to the pamphlet itself, 
which will at once enhance Prof. Wilson’s 
reputation for learning and scholarship, and 
teach us that the Timaeus cannot be edited 
with impunity. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Brownine Socrery.—(Friday, January 31.) 


Dr. Fornivatt, president, in the chair.—The 
president opened the mecting by speaking of the 
great loss which the world had sustained in the 
death of the poet for the study of whose works the 
society had been formed. They had considered 
Browning worthy of the most earnest study, both 
of bis contemporaries and of all time; and some 
credit was due to them that they had challenged 
attention to his works. Notwithstanding much 
futile sneering from the ignorant, the challenge 
had been answered, splendidly in America, and of 
late years cordiaily in this country. The society 
did not make Browning a great poet; but it had 
helped to vindicate his right to be considered the 
noble soul he was. And now it could be 
only a deep satisfaction to every member 
that he or she had stood out as an 
open admirer of the poet, before the world had 
‘opened heart’? to him. The society had 
exercised the utmost freedom of criticism in 
discussing bis works; and doings so it had given 
pleasure to the poet, who was a man, and wanted 
men to know him and have opinion of his werk. 
He (the president), agnostic as he was, admitted 
that Browning’s work had been to give expression 
toa confident belief in God, in immortality and 
the soul. He laid before the society the following 
resolutions : 

**(1) That this meeting of the Browning Society 
records its sorrow at the death of the poet, 
Robert Browning, in whose honour it was 
formed, and expresses its sense of the great 
loss that literature and the world have suf- 
fered by his decease. 

** (2) That this meeting also records its sympathy 
with the poet’s son and family at their great 
loss, but rejoices that they were with him 
at bis death. 

‘* (3) That this meeting further records its 
gratification and thankfulness for the ex- 
traordinary outburst of praise and generous 
appreciation of the poet from the press and 
people of all Englieh-speaking nations, as 
well as those of the continent of Europe, and 
also for the burial of Robert Browning in 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

**(4) That this meeting also appeals to the 
poet’s son to answer this grand tribute to 
his father by the greatest service he can do 
to the poet’s memory—a shilling selection of 
his most popular characteristic poems, a 
volume which this society and every one of 
its branches have long earnestly wished 


for. 

‘*(5) This meeting also records its own great 
satisfaction at having for the last eight 
and a half years challenged, ane in a certain 
sense compelled, attention to the great 
merit of the works of the late poet, and 
having thus had some share in effecting the 
marked change in opinion concerning them 





since the lines appeared in the Ring and the 


2 





Book, 1868-9, ‘‘Such, British Public, ye 
who like me not,’’ &c. 


The resolutions were carried unanimously. Dr. 
Furnivall, continuing, touched on the various 
poems in Asolando, dwelling on the courageous 
optimism of its epilogue, and the freshness of 
spirit, as of a youth, shown in its two exquisite 
love-poems. He then invited remarks from mem- 
bers present on the value of Browaing's works to 
them personally, which led to an interesting dis- 
cussion, in which Dr. Berdoe, Mr. Robert Whyte, 
Mr. Revell, Miss Whitehead, and Mies Wilson 
took part. 


ArisToTeLiaAN Soorety.— (Monday, February 3 ) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, E:ea., president, in the 
chair.— A paper on ‘‘The Oonception of 
Sovereignty ’’ was read by Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 
The conception of sovereignty which is expressed 
in Austin’s famous definition may be taken as the 
central point of the characteristically English 
school of jurisprudence, and of the political philo- 
sophy of Hobbes, Bentham, and Oornewall Lewis. 
The historical method, especially as applied by 
Sir H. Maine, is supposed now-a-days to have 
supplanted the analytic. Both methods are, how- 
ever, necessary in the study of institutions. But 
philosophical analysis must get beyond the 
abstractions of the English jurists and economists. 
Even if the Austinian conception be applied only 
to highly developed modern coustitutions, such as 
those of Great Britain and the United States of 
America, difficulties arise. Recent apologists of 
Austin take his ‘‘ sovereign’’ as being only the 
sovereign for the Jawyer quz lawyer; but Austin 
himeelf meant more than that. In political philo- 
sophy we must go behind this legal sovereign to 
the ultimate political sovereign—a distinction 
recognised by Locke. This ultimate political 
sovereign is not to be found in a determinate body 
of persons, but in that vaguer something which 
Hume called ‘‘Opinion,” and Rousseau ‘ The 
General Will.’’ The value of Austin’s conception 
lies in his insisting on the legal irresponsibility of 
the legai sovereign. The question of the responsi- 
biiity of the ultimate political sovereign opens the 
way into the problems of international law and 
the philosophy of history—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 





FINE ART. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE, 
IIL, 


GALLERY No. IV., formerly the home of the 
early Italian and Flemish masters, contains 
this year a very curious collection of historical 
portraits contributed entirely by the Earl of 
Suffolk and the Marquis Townshend. Those 
lent by the former are chiefly from the 
hand of Daniel Mytens, and represent, with 
one or two exceptions, officers who served in 
the Netherlands under Sir Francis Vere and his 
more celebrated brother Horace, Lord Vere of 
Tilbury ; while the portraits in the latter group 
are by Michiel Janeze van Mierevelt and a body 
of artists bearing some relation to him, and 
represent this same Horace Lord Vere—most 
noted of the ‘‘ Fighting Veres”—and some 
of his doughty captains. Mytens, amply 
as he is here represented, does not in Lord 
Suffolk’s series of full-lengths give his measure 
as he does in some other portraits, such as the 
fine and sympathetic presentment of Charles I., 
painted in 1627 and now at the Turin 
Gallery, or the ‘‘George Villiers, Duke of 
Backingham,” which, with portraits of some 
others among King James’s courtiers, appeared 
a few years since at Christie’s. There is, not- 
withstanding the singular patience and skill 
displayed in the modelling of some of the heads, 
and more especially in the rendering of 
Jacobean costumes of an elaboration which is 
as tasteless as it is extraordinary, an element 
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of the mechanical and the perfunctory in the 
conception of these portraits d’apparat which is 
not a little repellent. The two finest are the 
companion pictures of ‘‘ Sir Edward Sackville ” 
and ‘Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset,” in 
which a certain youthful vitality and brilliancy 
in the glance wars with the stiffness and 
conventional dignity of bearing of the two 
splendid young nobles. There is absolutely no 
excuse for attributing to Lucas de Heere the 
historically interesting but technically third- 
rate portrait of ‘Sir Jerome Bowes,” the 
ambassador of Queen Elizabeth to the Czar of 
Muscovy in 1583. Nothing in this timid and 
feeble performance recalls the masterly model- 
ling which distinguished Queen Mary’s court- 
painter. A fine specimen of the art of Michiel 
van Mierevelt himself is the bust portrait of 
‘‘Horace Lord Vere,” who here appears in 
aspect a true leader of men, tough and warlike, 
yet calm and self-contained. Taking this work 
as a standard, we find that to it at least two of 
the full-lengths—those of ‘Sir John 
Burroughs” and ‘ Captain Milles ”— though 
less excellent in execution, are in the method of 
modelling the human face closely related. It 
is, therefore, permissible to refer them to the 


immediate neighbourhood of the Delft master, . 


who, aided by his son Pieter Mierevelt, his 
grandson Jacob Delff, and by the well-known 
Paulus Moreelse, produced or superintended 
the production of a vast number of similar 
pieces. The portraits of the other captains are 
more garish in colour and more careless in the 
superficial breadth of their execution; and, 
moreover, they offend by their almost colossal 
proportions as well as by a certain vnsteadiness 
and want of balance in the postures adopted. 
It is just possible that they also may have 
issued from Mierevelt’s studio, and that they 
are the work of pupils who came less near to 
the style of the master than did the painters of 
the portraits above mentioned ; yet seeing how 
strongly marked are the differences of method 
and conception just pointed out, it would be 
unsafe to assert this with any degree of confi- 
dence. The ‘ Portrait of Lady Vere” is a 
characteristic, though hardly a very engaging, 
specimen of the manner of Cornelius Janson. 

_ The English pictures, occupying as they do 
an equal share of the Central Gallery and the 
whole of Gallery No. 1, make a brave show, 
and exercise not less than their usual fascina- 
tion over the public and the connoisseur alike—- 
and alas! to a corresponding degree over the 
enterprising picture-dealer also. For in 
America, and even in France, the taste for 
masterpieces of the English school is on the 
increase, and after every winter exhibition there 
disappears from its home some representative 
performance which England can but ill spare. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds shines brilliantly in all his 
various styles of portraiture—whether in his 
more solemn and official manner, in his sober 
and domestic style, or in the more dazzling and 
popular phase of his practice, in which, dis- 
playing his peculiar vein of courtly espicglerie, 
he revels in the charm of English womanhood 
and English youth. <A _ certain want of 
transparency and general dryness of aspect in 
the unusually large ‘‘ Braddyll Family” (Rev. 
W. ©. Randolph) betrays the predominance of 
studio work in the draperies and accessories. 
This appears to me not to exist in the fine, 
though formal and conventional, full-length of 
‘* George, first Marquis Townshend,” in which 
the burnished armour and the crimson robes— 
glowing as they do with a Venetian richness, 
suggestive of Titian or Tintoret—cannot well be 
attributable to any but the master himself. 
Scarcely can this be said of the whole of the com- 
panion full-length of ‘‘ The Right Hon. Charles 
‘ownshend,” who appears—a somewhat im- 
personal and official figure—in his robes as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. One accessory, 





however (a magnificent oriental carpet or rug, 
covering a table, on which rests a paper of 
brilliant whiteness), is touched with such 
breadth and sureness that it cannot well have 
been executed by the brush which has rendered, 
with a cleverness of a lower order, the costume 
and the gold-embroidered robes. More in the 
Rembrandtesque fashion in which Reynolds 
loved to reproduce his own features is the 
superb and well-preserved ‘Sir William 
Chambers, R.A.” In his very finest manner— 
that in which he is both dignified and engaging 
—is, or, rather, has once been, the ‘‘ Margaret 
Ceroline, Countess of Carlisle,” who appears, a 
three-quarter figure, standing in front of a 
landscape, dressed in white, with a grey, 
ermine-lined cloak. Still more a thing of the 
past, yet singularly beautiful, is the ‘‘ Hope 
nursing Love” (R. A. Morritt, Esq.), that 
portrait of the ill-starred Miss Morris, painted 
in 1769, of which replicas—belonging respec- 
tively to the Earl of St. Germans and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne—have already appeared 
at the Academy. Among the very best of Sir 
Joshua’s imaginative pictures of childhood is 
the famous ‘‘ Puck on a Toadstool” (G. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam, Esq.), in which he has not, as in 
some other instances which could be named, 
reached or overpassed the verge of exaggera- 
tion in the delineation of infantine naiveté. 
The execution is first-rate, and shows that 
peculiar suppleness and unity in the rendering 
of flesh which suggests the triumphs of 
Venetian technique. The picture is well- 
preserved, too, save that the reflected lights are 
of the intense brick-red so often to be found 
in similar examples—a colour which time or 
chemical disintegration must surely have 
intensified. The present is not exactly a 
Gainsborough year ; for this most brilliant and 
spontaneous of English masters, though by no 
means badly represented, is unable to compete 
on equal terms with his great rival. The un- 
finished monochromatic piece—“The Housemaid: 
Portrait of Mrs. Graham ” (Earl of Carlisle)— 
shows the Scotch beauty masquerading, like 
Miss Hardcastle, in the guise of a soubrette or 
servant. It would, if completed, have been 
not inferior in fascination to the celebrated 
picture of the same lady in the National 
Gallery of Scotland at Edinburgh. Very 
charming, too, is the ‘‘ Lady Rodney” (Lord 
Revelstoke), which has all the vivacity, all the 
power of suggesting impending movement, 
with not a little of the undue baste in execu- 
tion so characteristic of the mester. The 
colour scheme, in which the charming blue- 
green draperies are too nearly akin in tone to 
the half-tones and shadows of the flesh, is for 
this reason not completely satisfactory. 
Gainsborough the landscape-painter is repre- 
sented by a large ‘‘ Market Cart” (Rev. B. 
Gibbons) and a “Girl with Pigs”’ (same 
collection), which are both distinctive of his 
parti pris in approaching nature. They reveal, 
if not exactly deliberate insincerity, yet a 
system of over-hasty generalisation from the 
point of view of mere pictorial effect. It is 
hard, for all that, to withstand the charm of 
their golden glow of tempered and concen- 
trated light, and their general attractiveness of 
aspect. An earlier—and, in some respects, a 
truer— phase of the master’s style in this branch 
is exemplified in Mr. G. Cavendish-Bentinck’s 
three charming studies, painted altogether in 
a lighter and fresher key of colour. He here 
appears strongly under the influence both of 
Berchem and of Hobbema. Romney’s 
increased vogue accounts for the large number 
of second-rate and comparatively uninteresting 
specimens of his work which appear in the 
exhibition. Among these we feel constrained 
to rank the popular ‘‘ Mrs. Stables and two of 
her Daughters,” which has, iframour may be 
trusted, been coveted since its exhibition by 





collectors both on this and the other side of 
the Atlantic. By far the best Romneys here 
are those exhibited by Mr. Henry Fraser 
Curwen. These include a ‘‘ Lady Reading,” 
of much completeness and charm both in 
design and execution, notwithsianding a 
measure of that affectation of simplicity which 
the eighteenth century often mistook for 
ingenuousness; and, above all, the companion 
full-lengths of “Mrs. Curwen” end ‘ John 
Christian Ourwen.” The former of these 
portraits reveals an approach to real, as dis- 
tinguished from pretentious, classicality, not 
only in the casting of the graceful white 
draperies, but in the rendering of the vivacious 
and beautiful head ; while the latter, showing 
a young English gentleman in ridiog-dress 
leaning against his horse—much after the 
fashion of Gainsborough’s ‘Colonel St. 
Leger” at Hampton OCourt—happily suggests, 
in their most national phase, true dignity and 
high breeding. A succcs de curiosité is Turner’s 
‘Portrait of Robert Williams,” lent by the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club—a three-quarter 
figure of a rosy and jovial amateur sea- 
captain, modelled with a certain timidity of 
touch easy to understand under the 
circumstances, but revealing, nevertheless, 
n its strength of general tone and mellow 
beauty of colour the master of the brush. The 
success among English landscape-painters is 
this winter quite as much for Sir A. W. 
Callcott as for Constable—the hero of so many 
displays at the Academy. The former is well 
known as one of our most learned and accurate 
masters ; and in his emulation of the great Dutch 
marine painters he attains often to a remark- 
able success, notwithstanding a system of 
colouring in its results leaden and repe)lent— 
and especially so in grappling with the pheno- 
mena of bright and tempered sunlight. Two 
of the examples here deserve, however, to take 
a rank seldom accorded to the artist’s works. 
These are ‘‘ The Shrimper ” (Rev. B. Gibbons), 
a splendid reacoast scene, in which the stormy 
sky and the agitated sea recall Ruysdael ; and 
the powerful ‘‘ Hampstead Heath ” (Mrs, John- 
son), which has certainly been suggested either 
by Rembrandt or his pupil De Konick. Con- 
stable occupies the post of honour in the 
Central Ga)lery, with yet another ‘‘ Dedham 
Lock,” known also as ‘' The Leaping 
Horse” —a performance of magnificent 
strength, but slready (it was painted in 
1825) of considerable mannerism. By the same 
painter are two remarkable sketches in oils 
widely divergent in style: ‘‘The Chain-Pier, 
Brighton,” of which the finished original was 
here two years ago, and the ‘‘ Stour Valley,” 
showing a Corot-like delicacy of suggestion, 
which is unucual, even in this preliminary stage 
of the English master’s work. All the loving care 
and the delicacy of execution which Sir David 
Wilkie lavished on his best work is to be found 
in his large landscape ‘‘ Sheep Washing ” (Rev. 
B. Gibbons); the freshness of which, however, 
has been sacrificed to the wealth of skilfully 
wrought yet not unduly prominent detail, 
while the colour is dull and a little chalky. 
Among several examples of the art of Richard 
Wilson, the finest is the large ‘‘ Sion House ” 
(Kev. B. Gibbons). Here something unduly 
mechanical in the rendering of the trees and 
buildings is redeemed by the exquisite all- 
pervading glow of the atmosphere, saturated 
with sunlight, and recalling not only the great 
French antetype of our English Claude, but 
also the painter, par excellence, of afternoon 
light, Cuyp. A number of English artists of 
eminence, other than those already mentioned, 
are represented in the galleries, and much time 
might be not unprofitably spent in describing 
their work. Thus, among the older masters we 


find Zoffany, John Singleton Copley, Sir Wm. 
Beechey, and the less known John Hamilton 
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Mortimer and William Peters; whileamong those 
nearer to our own time are Mulready, Sir E. 
Landseer, Leslie, Linnell, Webster, and the 
theatrical Francis Danby—scenic, and never 
much morethan sceniceven in his easel pictures— 
so that he appears sadly empty and pretentious 
when weighed in the balance with his greater 
and soberer contemporaries. 

Although the South Kensington Museum has 
long contained a number of full-size casts from 
Alfred Stevens’s most important works—includ- 
ing portions of the Wellington Monument, and 
the fine chimney-piece at Dorchester House— 
it is doubtful whether the variety and scope of 
his splendid talent have ever been made manifest 
to the general public as they are by the collec- 
tion of sketch-models, casts, paintings, draw- 
ings, and designs coming under the head of 
industrial art, temporarily brought together in 
the water-colour room at Burlington House. 
We must go back to the Italian Renaissance, or 
to Jean Cousin as the typical representative of 
its development in France, in order to find an 
artist as variously gifted as Stevens, whether as 
a sculptor, a designer in the noblest and 
vastest field of decorative art, or an inventor 
and adapter in that branch of pure decoration 
appropriated to industrial purposes, which 
most modern masters have too hastily assumed 
to be beneath their notice; though in it a 
Perugino, # Pintoricchio, a Raphael, a 
Holbein, showed themselves supreme. And 
yet, so great is just now the revulsion of feel- 
ing in favour of a too-much-neglected glory of 
modern England, that we have to beware lest 
we overestimate the actual products of this 
noble art of Stevens, fine and genuine as these 
undoubtedly are. He had penetrated himself 
to an extraordinary degree with the essence as 
well as the form of Michelangelo and Raphael ; 
and perhaps no other modern artist, dominated 
to the same extent by these vast person- 
alities, succeeded better in avoiding mere 
slavish plagiarism of artistic motives than he 
did. Yet one cannot rid oneself of the idea 
that his art never reached that ultimate process 
of development, in which, while continuing to 
derive nourishment from the great examples of 
the past, it might have shaken itself free of 
all trammels, and have expressed itself in a 
fashion more personal and more in consonance 
with the time to which it belonged. Still finer 
than the Wellington Monument—of which the 
complete sketch-model, crowned by the projected 
butunexecuted equestrian statue, ishere—would 
have been the ‘‘Monument to commemorate 
the Exhibition of 1851,” in which, apart from 
the happily-imagined sculptural elements, there 
is apparent a nicer balance of the architectural 
parts. Inthe Wellington Monument, it must 
be owned that the Michelangelesque groups in 
the round which adorn the sides project 
awkwardly, and mar the unity of the 
composition; while the equestrian statue, 
suggested though it be by Donatello’s 

“ Gattamelata”’ at Padua, is clumsy and, as 
here shown, unsuccessful. One of the finest 
pieces of pure decoration in the collection is the 
design for the embellishment of the reading- 
room at the British Museum, in which are, 
howeyer, to be discovered reminiscences not 
only of the Sixtine Chapel, but of Raphael’s 
‘“Sibyls’ at S. Maria della Pace. Nothing 
here is more remarkable than the long series of 
red-chalk drawings from the nude, in which is 
displayed, if not infallible accuracy of draught- 
manship, yet a rare nobility and consistency of 
style, with an ever-haunting recollection of the 
two great guiding stars of Stevens’s firmament. 
In the department of industrial art, the desigas 
exhibited are of varying merit ; but the best of 
them—especially some designs for chimney- 
pleces, and for bronze candlesticks supported 
by putti—are in the finest style of the 
Cinquecento. Not the least remarkable examples 


of the artist’s scope and variety, as of his true 
comprehension of the methods as well as the 
aims of the Renaissance, are the brilliant and 
luminous copies, on a small scale, after some 
masterpieces of Titian, including the ‘“ As- 
sunta,” the ‘‘ Presentation of the Virgin,” and 
the ‘* Venus of the Tribune.”’ 
OLAUDE PHILLIPs, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MUTILATION OF MONUMENTS IN EGYPT. 
Near Rodah (Assiut): January 21, 1890. 

No doubt you have heard that, almost 
at the same time when so much attention was 
being paid to the priceless antiquities of the 
Buliq Museum in the transfer to Gizeh, some 
fiend has been secretly destroying some of the 
most interesting monuments of middle Egypt. 

We heard in Cairo about six weeks ago that 
no less than twenty-one name-ovals of the 
kings on the walls of the tombs of Ameni and 
Khnum Hotep had been ruthlessly cut out of 
the inscriptions, and no doubt sold to some 
museum agent in Europe or America. 

To-day, on my annual trip up the Nile to 
inspect the irrigation works, I passed Beni 
Hassan without visiting the tombs, and went 
on to Der el-Barsha, where on a length of some 
six kilometres there exists a set of rock-cut 
tombs with inscriptions and paintings of the 
Vith, XUIth, XIIIth, and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Among them is the celebrated 
tomb of the Colossus on a Sledge— 
one of the few well-preserved fresco- 
paintings of the XIIth Dynasty which 
really shows us how the Egyptians moved these 
great statues. Last year the Colossus was 
intact ; and the tomb, though ruined in its 
southern wall, had many fine examples of 
cattle, and on the outer wall delicately 
executed reliefs of ostriches and other birds. I 
regret to say that the spoiler has visited this 
and cut away three quarters of the vertical- 
lined inscriptions. He has also destroyed the 
face of the Colossus and the head of the slave- 
driver on its knee. He has cut away all the 
Usartasen name-ovals, save one whichis grooved 
all round with an irregular gash, four to six 
inches wide. He has also cut out several of 
the fine bulls in the bottom line ; and not con- 
tent with this, he has hacked to pieces the left 
wall of a little tomb, apparently by its style 
of the X[IIth Dynasty. Here his efforts have 
not been crowned with a commercial success, 
for the inscription is mauled and hacked to 
bits, and beyond a few hieroglyphic signs he 
cannot have got much of marketable value. 
He has also destroyed, in a roughly hacked cut, 
two-thirds of the interesting dedicatory inscrip- 
tions of Thothmes III. in the large cave on the 
north side of the ravine. I had not time to 
look at the VIth Dynasty caves. 

It is evident from the objects selected for 
removal that the spoiler is directed by some 
European agent; end I write this to put 
Egyptologists on the alert, so that if the face 
of the Colossus or the stolen cartouches are 
found in any European or American Museum, 
you may hold its curator up to the execration 
of the scientific world. This Colossus face 
was evidently a portrait of a nobleman of the 
XIIth Dynasty, and was very valuable from a 
racial-type point of view. Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson figures it in his book; but his 
rendering of the face was not correct, as the 
type was more negroid than the delicate 
features of the XVIIIth Dynasty. He has given 
it the conventional XVII{th-XIXth Dynasty 
face, so well-known at Qurusah, &c. The 
Colossus fresco is mentioned on page 415 of 
Murray’s Handbook for Egypt (edition 1880). 

This regrettable loss shows more clearly the 








| necessity for a sotiety for the preservation of 
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these out-of-the-way but instructive remains; 
as the present Egyptian Museum Committee, 
while wrangling over the propriety of letting 
European societies dig in the ancient mounds, 
allows these unique objects to be at the mercy 
of the museum thief in the present instance, 
or, as at Assiut, at the mercy of a stone con- 
tractor. Two years ago these quarrymen 
began blasting just over the large cartouche 
of Seti IT. on the Manfalut rocks, when they 
had two miles of other rocks to blast. I got 
the Assiut police to interfere. 
J. C. Ross (Lieut.-Col.), 
Inspector-General of Irrigation, Egypt. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE learn from the Oxford Magazine that the 
British School at Athens, under the directorship 
of Mr. Ernest Gardner, has opened its season 
with nine students, of whom four are Oxford 
men. Messrs. Tubbs and Muaro have begun 
trenching on the site of Salamis in Cyprus; but 
the difficulty of securing a site for excavation 
in Greece has not yet been settled. The French 
have raised a prior claim to Troezen; and it is 
probable that Megalopolis will be selected. 


Two courses on sculpture, of three lectures 
each, will be given shortly at the Royal 
Academy by Mr. A. S. Murray, keeper of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities at the British 
Museum, and Prof, J. H. Middleton, of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Murray’s subject is ‘‘ Sculpture 
ic Greek Temples,” and his course will begin 
on Monday, February 17; Prof. Middleton’s 
subject is ‘‘ Florentine Sculpture in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries,’’ commencing 
on Friday, February 28. 


Mr. TALFouRD Ety—who has lately been 
lecturing at University College on behalf of 
Prof. R. Stuart Poole—has obtained permission 
to give a series of five demonstrations at the 
British Museum, to be entitled ‘‘ Outlines of 
Greek Art.’”? He proposes to deal with the 
whole subject, from the early art of the islands 
and Mykenae down to the late bronzes and 
terra-cottas. The first demonstration will be 
on Wednesday, February 25, at 3 p.m. Tickets 
may be obtained from Mr. Ely, 73 Parliament 
Hill Road, Hampstead. 


Mrs. TrirArp will give two courses of 
lectures to ladies in the British Museum during 
Lent, the subjects being, “Life in Ancient 
Egypt,” and ‘‘Religion of Ancient Egypt.” 
Each lecture will be illustrated with diagrams, 
and afterwards by a visit to the Egyptian 
Galleries, in order to examine the antiquities 
referred to. Part of the proceeds will, as usual, 
be given to the Egypt Exploration Faud, of 
which Mrs. Tirard is the local hon. Sec. for 
West London. 


Messrs. SorHEsy will sell on Monday next, 
February 10, a large collection of engravings of 
portraits, formed by Mr. J. M. Mackenzie, of 
Edinburgh, to illustrate the life of Nell Gwyn. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Mackenzie’s 
magnificent library of books connected with 
the stage was dispersed at the same rooms last 
year. 


MeEssrs. Bovussop, VALAvoN, & Co. have 
now on view, at the Goupil Gallery in New 
Bond Street, what is considered by many 
to be Troyon’s masterpiece, ‘‘ La Vallée de la 
Toucques.” 


Ir appears from a letter in the Nation of 
January 16 that the appeal for subscriptions to 
enable the American School at Athens to 
excavate at Delphi has up to the present met 
with a very inadequate response. Some of the 


| colleges have guaranteed funds according to 
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their means; but no wealthy individual has 
come forward. The total amount of money 
required to buy out the occupants of the 
village of Castri is 75,000 dollars (£15,000). 
The Greek government, however, has extended 
the time for which the offer remains open until 
June, 1890. 


THE last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Triibner) consists mainly 
of papers contributed by members of the 
American School at Athens. Messrs. W. J. 
McMurtry and Mr. M. L. Earle report on the 
excavation of the theatre at Sikyon; while the 
latter also describes the most interesting find— 
a statue broken off below the middle, probably 
of the third century BC., representing the 
youthful Dionysos. These papers are illustrated 
with four plates. Mr. Carl D. Buck, in con- 
tinuation of former papers, deals elaborately 
with the inscriptions found at the Attic deme 
of Ikaria; and Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jun., 
describes (with plate) an early rock-cut church 
at Sutri, in Etruria. We would also draw 
attention to an interesting letter from Dr. 
Dirpfeld, refuting certain statements of Mr. 
W. J. Stillman about Tiryns and Mykenae. 


British Landscape and Coast Scenery. By E. 
Duncan. Marine Painting. By E. Duncan. 
Flower Painting for Beginners. By Ethel Nisbet. 
(Blackie.) These are three more of the ‘ Vere 
Foster” series, and are all very good in their 
different ways. Miss Nisbet’s flowers are 
beautifully drawn, and the chromo-lithographs 
reproduce the drawings in a manner which 
explains their execution as perfectly as pos- 
sible. A beginner who is able to copy these 
examples with success will be well grounded 
in the use of brushes and colours. The titles 
of the other books are a little misleading. The 
late excellent water-colour painter whose name 
they bear appears to have made the drawings 
reproduced in colour, and some of the sketches; 
but the letterpress is by ‘‘ an eminent teacher.” 
There is, however, no fault to be found with 
the descriptions of Duncan’s drawings ; and the 
practical instructions for copying them are very 
clear, and teach a sound method. In addi- 
tion to the drawings by Duncan both books 
contain a number of tolerable reproductions of 
plates from the Liber Studiorum and the 
etchings for them, accompanied by the descrip- 
tions of Mr. Stopford Brooke; so that there is 
plenty of interest and variety in the illustra- 
tions, and the books are not without attractions 
of a literary character. 





THE STAGE. 


THE NEW START AT THE AVENUE. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER’S more or less tempor- 
ary management of the Avenue Theatre began 
last Saturday night with the performance of 
two pieces, both of which are more than fair 
exawples of the different types to which they 
belong. The “‘ curtain raiser ’—to give, with 
every possible apology for doing so, the often 
ridiculous current name to a dramatic piece which 
does not happen to be in two or three acts—the 
*‘curtain raiser” is the work of Mr. F. W. 
Broughton, the best known and most accepted 
writer of our shortest plays. And though 
** Fool’s Mate,” in so far as its plot turns upon 
the successful wiliness of one of tender years— 
a mere child in fact, impersonated by Miss 
Grace Murielle—creates a barrier to ready 
acceptability which only skill of treatment 
can overcome, it receives, we are bound to say, 
that skill of treatment at the hands of author 
and of actors alike. Mr. Broughton’s old- 
world dialogue—for the action of ‘‘ Fool’s 
Mate” is laid in a bygone time—is ingenious in 
its necessary artificiality, and his conception of 





character is telling. Besides the young lady 
whose name we have already mentioned, there 
are engaged in the performance Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould, Mr. Fred Terry, and Miss Mary 
Kingsley. The costumes have been carefully 
studied—the ‘‘interior” is picturesque and 
sufficiently rich. Clearly, ‘‘ Fool’s Mate” has 
not been put upon the stage for a few nights 
only, or with a trace of the indifference with 
which the “ curtain raiser ”’ is apt to inspire the 
purely commercial manager. 

And Mr. Broughton’s quaint and skilful 
little piece is followed by an elongated farce, 
exactly such as Mr. Charles Wyndham, only 
three or four years ago, would have been 
delighted to produce, and was indeed wont to 
produce, at the Criterion. Wedo not use the 
word ‘‘elongated” with any intention of dis- 
praise. ‘Dr. Bill” is longish, but not 
longer than it may rightly be; only, in 
the older days of the theatre, such a motive 
as it supplies was wont to be exhausted with- 
in the limits of a single act. Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé is to be congratulated on the dexterity 
and success of his adaptation from the French. 
The immediate ancestor of ‘‘ Dr. Bill” —so to 
put it—is ‘‘Le Docteur Jo-Jo,” of MM. 
Carré and Raymond Deslandes, produced at 
Cluny two or three years ago; but it is to an 
earlier work by a Bohemian classic — M. 
Labiche—that farcical comedy, or elongated 
farce, like ‘‘ Dr. Bill,’’is almost bound to be 
indebted. The practitioner of medicine who 
gives his name to the play is one who has 
turned with some rapidity from a genteely ap- 
preciative bachelor to an uxorious married man 
He asks now from life nothing but inglorious 
ease and conjugal affection. But his father-in- 
law—like the father of Frou-frou as he was 
represented by M. Ravel — is unwilling 
to acquiesce in such a failure of energy. At 
all events, he will urge the medical man into 
renewed publicity and prefessional practice ; 
and in such practice and in such publicity the 
doctor is brought into most compromising con- 
tact with various ladies whom of old he had not 
hesitated to visit. The untoward accident is 
followed by misapprehension, the misappre- 
hension by untoward accident. All is con- 
fusion. What with one person’s fiery jealousy, 
and another’s officious meddling, and another’s 
blameless but impulsive error, nobody is quite 
sure of the position of anybody else. And, 
with regard to the apartment of the doctor, 
everyone is where he should not be, and with 
the particular person with whom he most of all 
ought not to be; until at last the curtain 
falls on a general illumination of the position 
of things, and serenity succeeds to storm. 

There are but few actually dull moments in 
the piece; none at allin the noisy second act. 
And the piece is played with skill, and, on the 
whole, with dash. We are already behind- 
hand with the obvious but yet necessary 
criticism on Mr. Fred Terry’s medical man—he 
wants the full air of comic apprehension which 
Mr. Wyndham was wont to import into his 
rendering of such scenes as many of those through 
which Dr. Bill passes. And he wants, too, it 
may be, a very complete identification of 
Limself with the serious side of the character, if 
really serious side it can be said to have. But, 
for all that, Mr. Fred Terry is bright and 
generally acceptable. Miss Fanny Brough and 
Miss Marie Linden play their parts like artists 
to the manner born—or, rather, like artists 
who have learnt their work to the full. Miss 
Elizabeth Robins acts with the discretion, 
tact, and grace which the London playgoer is 
now recognising as among her possessions. 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Mr. Albert Chevalier, 
and Mr. Benjamin Webster—one of these 
gentlemen the father-in-law, and the other a 
‘*masher ”’ of an entertaining’ type—bear their 
part creditably in the production. Mr. George 





Alexander himself—admirable actor as he is— 
need be in no great hurry to appear on his own 
boards. He has placed on them a couple of 
pieces which have the elements of attractive- 
ness, and has got together a company quite 
fitted, as a whole, for their work. 

F . W. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mrs. LANGTRY’s sudden illness has caused 
the postponement of her revival of ‘As You 
Like It” at the St. James’s; and, for the 
moment at least, this theatre remains closed. 


A REVIVAL of ‘Our Boys’’—with Mr. David 
James, of course, in the character he created— 
will almost immediately take the place of 
“* Cyril’s Success” at the Criterion. 


Miss AGNES HuNnTINGTON—who, since her 
first appearance at the Lyric Theatre, had been 
a chief attraction there—has suddenly seceded 
from the theatre: the reason, it is now 
announced, being that her part in ‘‘ Marjorie” 
was not only ill-suited to her voice, but was an 
actual strain upon it. 


Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON—in whom, 
especially in eighteenth-century parts, we had 
ventured to recognise an actor of much 
promise—has been appointed ‘“ business- 
manager ’’ to Mr. Tree at the Haymarket. He 
will certainly be in his right place in front of 
the curtain; but there are likewise some right 
places for him on the other side of it, and we 
hope he will not permanently abandon them. 


Mary 0. RowseEtu has herself dramatised 
her novel, The Red House; and the play, in 
three acts, will be produced at a matinée in 
London shortly after Easter. 





MUSIC. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


THE programme of lest Saturday’s Popular 
Concert included Mendelssohn’s Quintet for 
strings in B flat (op. 87). Mdme. Néruda’s 
playing in the remarkable Adagio could 
scarcely be surpassed for finish and feeling. 
The whole work was admirably rendered. Mr. 
Franz Rummel was the pianist, and he gave 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C (op. 53)—of all his 
Sonatas, the one which has been most frequently 
performed at these concerts. Mr. Rummel has 
excellent technique, but his reading of the 
work left much to desire. His reception was 
not an enthusiastic one. Miss Liza Lehmann 
pleased greatly in an old Irish melody arranged 
by Dr. Stanford, and in a quaint old English 
song. 


On the the following Monday evening Mr. 
Rummel was again the pianist. He played 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat (op. 90, no. 4) 
with somewhat exaggerated expression, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in flat in a neat 
manner, and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso 
with such brio as to secure for himself an 
encore, for which he selected Chopin’s Berceuse. 
He also took part in Schumann’s D minor Trio. 
Miss Christine Neilson, with a well-trained 
mezzo soprano voice, made a favourable début 
in songs by Brahms and Rubinstein. 


Mr. W. Aston ELLIs will give a lecture 
on behalf of the Wagner Society at Trinity 
College, Mandeville Place, on Wednesday next, 
February 12, at 8.30 p.m. His subject is 
- Wagner’s Letters to “"4lig, Fischer, and 

eine.” 
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THEATRES. 


APELPHI THEATRE. 
A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 


Every Evening, at 8, 
LONDON DAY BY DAY. 
Mr. Geo, Alexander ; Messrs. Marius, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Abing- 
don, Balfour, Wilfred, Russell, East, &c.; Mesdames A. Murray, M. Rorke, 
K. James, C. Elliot, and Clara Jecks. 


Preceded, at 7.15, by POLLY’S VENTURE. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evering, at 8,15, 











FOOL’S MATE, 
At 9, DR. BILL. 

Messrs, Frederick Terry, Nutcombe Gould, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; Mesdames Kobins, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Gracie Murielle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


COMEDY : 


Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES, 

Messrs, Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. Boucicault, E. Dagnall, 
Willams, Bearne, and C. H. Hawtrey ; Mesdames Rose Saker, Goldney, 
Robertaon, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Preceded, at 8, by ONE SUMMER NIGHT, 

Messrs. Day, Lugg, Boucicault, &c.; Miss Rickards, &c. 


OU RT THEATRE, 
Proprietors, Mrs. JOHN WOOD and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 
Every Evening, at 9, AUNT JACK. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by TO THE RESCUE, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.15, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


AIETY THEATRE. 





THEATRE. 











Every evening, at 8, 
RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE. 
Mesers, Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
oe he gua Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanche Massey, and 
ty . 


LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Man . Mr. F. R. BENSON. 
Every Evening, at 8, Thursdays and Fridays pted, Sh ¥ 
Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental Music, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, every Saturday an 
Wednesday. Doors open at 2, commence 2,30, Overture, 2.15. No fees. 
Ever y Thursday and Friday Evening, et 8, until further notice, Shakes- 
peare’s Comedy, THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, and on THURSDAY 
AFTERNOONS, FEB. 13 and 20, at 2.30.—GLOBE THEATRE, 


HAAXYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 

Every evening, at 8.30, A MAN’S SHADOW. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Kemble, C. Collette, E.M. Robson, Allan, Har- 
greaves, Tapping, Gurney, and Harwood ; Mesdames Trev, Minnie Terry, 
Norreys, and Julia Neilson. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by 

Miss Norreys. 


(Q)PERA 











GOOD FOR NOTHING, 





COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. F. J. HARRIS. 
Manager, Mr. H. GITTUS LONSDALE. 


Every Evening, at 8, a Comedy Drama, in four acts, entitled 
A NOBLE BROTHER. 
FEBRUARY 17, LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 





Every Evening, at 8.80, MARJORIE. 
Messrs, C, Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendon, and H. Monkh ; Mesd Phyllis Broughton, Amadi, and 
Camille D’Arville, 


Preceded, at 7.45, by 





JOHN SMITH, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert Pateman. Bassett Roo, C. 
Dalton, E. W. Gardiner, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalziell, E. 
Mayeur, E,W. Lawson, Morton Baker, &c.; Mesdames Bella Pateman, 
Fanny Brough, — Huntly, &c. 


GS TRAND THEATRE. 


Every Ever ing, at 8.40, the funniest farcical comedy in London, 
OUR FLAT. 
BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


VAUDEVI LLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Messrs, Fred Thorne, Thalberg, Cyril Maude, Frank Gillmore, J. 8. 
Blythe, F, Grove, Oswald Yorke, C. Hrroury, Wheatman, J. Horton, 
Leigh, and John Maclean ; Mesdames Mary Collette, Coralie Owen, L 

er, Hanbury, and Winifred Emery, 








Preceded, at 8, by 





NIAGARA IN LONDON. 





Colossal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Philip- 
boteaux. Pleasant lounge, music, American sweetmeat store. Refresh- 
a by Beguinot. Electric light. Building cooled throughout. 
Admission 1s. 10 to 10.—York-street, Westminster (St James’s-park 
Station), Second year. Nearly one million visitors. 





THERE IS 
No Nourishment in Tea or Coffee 


PLENTY IN COCOA 


especially in 


VAN HOUTEHN’S 


which 


UTILISES 


IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 


All the Flesh-forming Elements 
while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 








ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 





TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russeli’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b,), post free, 


Eight Stamps, 
F, C. RUSSELL Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


ag at ah age 
on, iu cou an 
THROAT affecting the voles For these 
GEHINE JUJUBES. Ta comet 
> contac’ 
IRRITATION with the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of suck- 
ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
& awe “a? ge re 
g. n boxes, .;_ tins, 
COUGH. is: i4a; labelled “JAMES EPPS 
0O., Homceopathic Chemists.’’ 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


om 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catelogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 


¥. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W, Also for HIRE ONLY. 


M E M 0 R A. LOISETTE’S 
a 


SYSTEM.—“I was im- 
— with the possibilities of improvement to 

emory which your Lectures in CamBripGe opened 
up.”"—R. N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., 90). “ Physiological, scientific.’— Dr. Andrew 
Wilson (April, ’83). “We again recommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., ’89) . Great advantage 
to strong memory, inculculable aid to weak one.”— 
Dr. Buckley. “Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N.—A:ply 87, NeweQOxford 
Street, London. 





AND 








Books produced at a fixed price for 
Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged 
Sor Publishing. 

Authors advised with «as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 


21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, and 27, CHANCERY 
LANE, LONDON. 











Lancet-—“Pure and very soluble.” 


Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID OVER 17,000,000. 
SSTABLISHED 1861, 


KKBECK BANK 


i 
B aS oS 8 
P THREE per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayaule on 
le mand, 








TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly | alances, when .ot drawn below £100, 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other S iti dV les ; the collection of Bills 
efExchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and aaleofStooks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Ciroular Notes issued, 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 01 
4} plicat on. FRARCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 








Qours. PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





PorT=eD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 





TURTLE soup, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


- CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 





for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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BELL 


MESSRS. 


NEW 


BOOKS. 


& SONS’ LIST. © 





Ready at Mudie’s ard all Libraries, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 82—NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


THE EARLY DIARY of FRANCES BURNEY, 1768-1778. With a Selection 


from her Correspondence, and from the Journals cf her Sisters, SUSAN and CHARLOTTE BugNEY. Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 
‘Mrs, Ellis, who has produced the best recent editions of ‘ Evelina’ and ‘Cecilia,’ has expended no small amount of labour on the production of Fanny Burney’s ‘Early Diary,’ which 


is now printed for the first time. 
at which these earlier pages end. 


That it should have been so long retained in manuscript is surprising, for it almost vies in interest with the well-known diary that begins with the date 
It is a work deserving all the care Mrs. Ellis has bestowed on it.”—Athenaeum. 


- > f f ime are given to the world the early diaries of one of the most amiable and delightful creatures that ever lived. Mrs. Ellis assures us—and we can well believe 
8 ge Seekoies ee ‘manuscript and repaving it for the press has been by no means a light one. Not content with that, she gives a well-written preface, in which she 


describes the characters who meet us most frequently in t ;, ; 
across so sparkling, so fascinating, and yet so relevant a commentary.”—Scots Observer. 


e diaries; and she has added, moreover, copious notes which must have cost her a world of trouble, We have rarely come 


BY FRANCES BURNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY). 
EVELINA. With an Introduction and Notes by A. R. Ellis.| CECILIA. With an Introduction and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 


3s. 6d, [Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 


2 vols., 38. 6d. each. [Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 





A FOURTH EDITION OF 
HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. By 


Mrs, SUTHERLAND ORR. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Whiston’s Trans- 


lation, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. A. R, SHILLETO, M.A. With To ographical 
and Geographical Notes by Col. Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B, Vols. I., II., and IIL, 
containing the Life of Josephus and the Antiquities of the Jews, each 3s. 6d. 
[Bohn's Standard Library. 
‘* Now that Jesephus has been so accurately Englished by Mr. Shilleto, there is no reason why ordinary students 


should not make acquaintance with the mest interesting period in the history of an interesting people.’ 
. St. James's Gazette. 


BJORNSON’S ARNE and the FISHER LASSIE. Trans- 


lated from the Norse by W. H. LOW, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 
“ Their charm and fresh simplicity have no para'lel in modern fiction.” —Scotsman. - 
“Mr. Walter Low’s work es translator deserves a special word of commendation, . His Erglish is easy, 
natural, and well chosen, and he shows plenty of spirit in the dramatic scenes.”"—St. Janws’s Gazette. 


THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Translated from 
the Text of M. AUGUSTE MOLINIER by C. KEGAN PAUL, 3s. 6d. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. GIFFEN,— In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH of CAPITAL. By Robert Giffen, LL.D., 


Author of ‘‘ Essays in Finance,” ‘‘ Stock Exchange Securities,” &c. 
Ready at Mudie’s and all Libraries. 


THE CROWN PRINCE and the GERMAN IMPERIAL 
CROWN. Personal Recollections of the late Emperor Frederick, By GUSTAV 
FREYTAG, Author of “ Debit and Credit,” &c. Translated from the Seventh German 
Edition by GEORGE DUNCAN, M.A, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION REVISED, 3s. 6d. 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. A 


History of the Campaign of 1815. By GEORGE HOOPER, Author of ‘‘ Wellington,” 
“The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte,” ‘The Campaign of Sedan,” &c. 
With Maps and Plans. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 

** An able monograph on Waterloo,” —A thenaeum. 

“ One of the most successful volumes in Bohn’s Standard Library."—Army and Navy Gazette. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Literary Biography. By 


KARL ELZE, Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ, Small post 8vo, 5s. 
** Thoroughly sound and pleasantly readatie.”— Spectator. 
“* We confidently r 1 it to Shakesp arian stud — Ath 




















STANDARD WORKS. . 


COLERIDGE’S (S.T.) WORKS. 6 vols. 


3s, 6d. each. (Bohn’s Standard Library. 
Vol. 1. Friend. A Series of Essays on Morals, Politics, 


and Religion, Portrait. 


Vol. 2. Aids to Reflection. Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit; and Essays on Faith and the Common Prayer-Book. 
New Edition, Revised. 


Vol. 3. Table-Talk and Omuiana. By T. Ashe, BA. 


Vol.4 Lectures on Shakspere and other Poets. 
Edited by T. ASHE, B.A, 
Containing the Lectures taken down in 1811-12 by J. P. Collier, and these 


delivered at Bristol in 1813, 
Vol. 5. Blographia Literaria; or. Biographical 


Sketches of my Literary Life and (pinions ; with Two Lay Sermons, 


Vol. 6. Miscellanies, Asthetic and Literary; to 
age Aw The THEORY of LIFE, Collected and Arranged by 


EMERSON’S WORKS, 38vols. 3s. 6d. 


each. Most complete Editioa published. [Zohn's Standard Library. 
Vol. 1. Essays, Lectures, and Poems 
Vol. 2. English Traits, Nature, and Conduct of Life. 
Vol. 3. Society and Sclitude. Letters and Social 
Aims, Miscellaneous Papers (hitherto uncollected), May-Day, &c. 
HAZLITI’S (W.) WORKS. 7 
3s. Gd. each. 
Vol. 1. Table-Talk. 
Vol. 2. The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth and 


Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 
Vol. 3. Eoglish Poets and English Comic Writers. 
Vol. 4. The Plain Speaker. Opinions on Books, Men, 


and Things, 


Vol 5. Round Table. Conversations of James 


Porthcote, K.A. ; Characterist’cs, 


vols. 
(Bohkn’s Standard Library. 


Vol. 6. Sketches and Essays, and Winterslow. 


Vol. 7. Spirit of : 
New be By the Age; or, Contemporary Portraits. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN 





Cc, S. CALVERLEY’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, in 4 vols., crown 8vo. 
With 


Vol.I. LITERARY REMAINS. 
— = — Edited by WALTER J. SENDALL. Second 


Vol. Il. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. 


New Edition. 7s, 6d. 
into 


Vol. TI TRANSLATIONS 
ENGLISH and LATIN, with Additional Pieces. Third Edition, 
Revised. 7s. €d. 


Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS. Translated into 


English Verse. Second Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d, 
FLY-LEAVES. Original Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, Sixteenth Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Origi- 


nal Edition. Feap. 8vo, Twelfth Edition. 53, 





Complete Edition, post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s, 6d, 


LEGENDS and LYBICS. By Adelaide 
ANNE PROCTER, With an Introduction by the late CHARLES 
DICKENS. And Portrait Etched by C, O. Murray, from a Painting by 
E, Gaggiotti Richards. Fourteen:h Thousand. 

“* Here is a book of real verse, which, as a gift-book to all ths true and 
tender-hearted, cannot ded.” —A th 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by S. W. 
SINGER. With a Life by W. W. LLOYD. Uniform with the Aldine 
Edition of the Poets, 10 vols, 2°, 6d. each ; in balf-morocco, 5s. 

+ “ The Aldine Edition of Shakespeare is of a small octavo size, convenient 
for carrying about, and is printed in good clear type, There is a biography 
of Shak e, i ducti to each of the playe, and a series of foot- 
notes, which are brief, practical, and to the point, and sufficient in namt er 
without becoming, as is the case with most notes, an irritating distraction 
to the read r.”—Saturday Review. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS ou the PLAYS. 
BT aaaaaay Uniform with the above, 2s, 6d.; in half- 


“Mr. Lioyd’s essays on the Plays of Shakespearo are of the highest 
repute.”—Academy. 
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COINS, Republican aud Imperial 


by the late SETH W. STEVENSON, F.S.A., Revised in part by OC. ROAOH SMITH, F'8.A., and completed b 
Numismatic Society of London. Ilustrated by upwards of 700 Engravings on Wood, chiefly executed by the late 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob Grimm. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 
from the Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the German 
Ewpire, A.D, 1453-1871, By the late Dr. T. H. DYEK. A New Edition. 
5 vole. £2 12s. 6d. 

This work, which hes been for some time out of priat, has been revised 
throughout for this Editiov, with the iutroduction of fresh matter, 
and the of new chapters, bringing the history down to the 
year 1871, 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., 
LL.D. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Author. With 
Index. 2 vols., 5s. each. 

Social ad t is as pletely under the control of natural law as 

is bodily growth. The life of an individual is a miniature of tho life of a 


iditi 














nation. Tod te and ill these two propositions is the special 
object of this work. 
ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY. By the late Rev. W. DENTON, M.A,, Worcester College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 123. 

‘Versatile as Mr. Denton’s publications proved him to be during his 
lifetime, we should hardly have expected him to make a posthumous 
reputation as an English historian, Yet his work on ‘England in the 
Fifteenth Century,’ by its wide erudition and sober good sense, not to speak 
of its vigour acd picturesqueness as a literary production, shows that he 
possessed and had cultivated the capacity to write the history of a difficult 
tims in some of ifs most important aspec's,”— Athenaeum. 





BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with 
tte TOUR in the HEBRIDES and JOHNSONIANA. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendives, By the Rev, A. NAPIER, M.A,, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the Cambridge Edition 
of the ‘* Theological Works of Barrow.” With Frontispiece to each 
vol. 6 vols, 3s. 6d. each. { Bohn’s Standard Library. 

** A model of good editing.”— Academy. 


Commenced 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.8., Members of the 
. W. Fairholt, F.S,A. 1 vol., 8vo, £4 2s, 


Translated from the Fourth 


Edition, with Notes and Appente. by JAMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. Demy 8vo, 4 vols., £3 33.; or separately, Vols. I.—III., 15s, each. 
ol, IV.. containing Additional Notes and References, and completing the Work. 18s. 


“The best extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folklore. 
‘*'These three volumes are a store of curious learning.”’— Spectator. 


A handbook for travellers abroad and observers at home.”~— Mr, ', YORK POWELL, in thie Academy, 
** This volume is a wonderful compilation, and abounds in erudition.”— Westérn Antiquary.. 


*‘In a volume so thickly built up of facts, it is hardly possible to say where we have derived the most instruction, as every page has been valuable to us.” 








In a Review on Vol. IV., Notes and Queries 


A New and Complete Catalogue of Works published by Messrs. BELL will be sent, post free, on application. 
Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yorx Srrzzz, Covent Ganpen. 
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